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* HERE is every indication that the institution of life insurance 
should, in 1931, make up entirely the slight setback in production 
that was experienced last year and gear itself again to the former 
rate of progress. There is little from which we have need to re- 

cover; there is much to which we may look forward with the highest 

expectation. 


“The preduction of 1930, while slightly below that of the preceding 
year, equalled the total for 1928 when prosperity was nearing its peak. 
But though we may have lost last year something in the way of dollars 
of insurance issued, | feel sure that this temporary loss was more than 
offset by the keener sense of appreciation of a life insurance policy as a 
secure and stable investment which the effects of the depression must 
have instilled in the minds of prospects and policyholders alike. 


“Also, life insurance companies paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
last year approximately $2,200,000,000—$1,325,000,000 to living policy- 
holders in the form of dividends, matured endowments, annuities, dis- 
ability benefits and cash surrenders. It is perfectly plain that the exist- 
ing distress would have been multiplied had the value of these benefits 
melted away in proportion to the depreciation of other investments. 
Policy loans soared to new levels (and thereby, unfortunately, the origi- 
nal purpose of the insurance was, of course, somewhat nullified); but 
here, too, policyholders found new conviction that life insurance never 
becomes a frozen or depreciated asset. 


“A great contributing factor to our progress in the immediate future 
is certain to be the growth of the insured annuity program, already an 
efficiently operating reality, and by its efficiency and soundness con- 
stantly recommending itself as a proper solution of the widely discussed 
problem of old-age security for industrial workers. We are at the point, 
as well, of a really serious consideration of unemployment insurance, 
which seems to hold possibilities of public usefulness. But the great 
bulk of our increasing business will continue to come from the indi- 
vidual, who, educated anew to the value and dependability of per- 
sonal protection, should prove an even more ready buyer of life in- 
surance as his own situation improves.” 


[ 


The above is a statement made for THE SPECTATOR by Frederick 
H. Ecker, President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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URE I’M MAKING GOOD.. 
Insuring INCOME as well as Life 








with PERFECT PROTECTION” , 


“Show me the man who isn’t interested in INCOME-insurance! And 
that’s just what Perfect Protection is! You don’t have to die to win. 
Since originating it, Reliance has paid $7,000,000 more to living 
policy-holders than on death claims. And... . oh, Boy!.... 
what a whale of a difference it has made in my commissions!” 


Through Perfect Protection . . . the 
Reliance policy that combines Health, 
Accident and Life Insurance at a big 
saving in premiums . . . hundreds of 
former low-producers have stepped into 
the successful underwriter class with 
incomes big enough to provide the com- 
forts and luxuries of Life for them- 
selves and their families, and futures 
that are sure. 


In addition to Perfect Protection, every 
Reliance underwriter has a direct home- 
office connection, a standard system of 
contracts, maximum first year commis- 
sions and renewals, and lead-service and 
lapse-prevention methods that practi- 
cally assure success. Let us tell you 
the whole story . . . in confidence, of 
course. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 





“Sell Perfect Protection and You'll Sell More Life Insurance” 

















or re-insuranee . . . in 





of Pittsburgh, 


Nearly a half billion of insurance PONT ec ccccsscescenseues 
in foree and assets exceeding $69, - 
000 . . . without consolidation Address 


years. 








RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. S-8, Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
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193) Selling Educational Endow- . , 
oa A ment Insurance. How to sell, HE country wide depression of the past year has 
sguame why it’s easy to sell and what focused the attention of the nation’s leaders upon 
7 » its benefits are is the ambitious : a 
B title of an article by Kenilworth the distress occasioned through unemployment, the 
mancn =H. Mathus. The text fully lives most unfortunate result of this depression. What to 


up to the implied promise of the heading. 


* * * 


do to relieve the present sufferers and how to prevent 
Herbert N. Fell gives his views on sell- future crises is a problem seemingly beggaring sound 


ing insurance to meet educational needs solution. America, insurance minded, naturally as- 
and tells why he believes most cases can 


be covered by a Family Income policy. sumes that the panacea in some way lies in a form of 
* * * what is commonly termed unemployment insurance. 
Modern sales psychology as recom- THE Spectator feels that eventually an insurance 
mended by Walton N. Griffith in describ- will be devised to indemnify workers against loss of 
ing a new sales plan for auto insurance. b 5 
Fitting the policy to the needs of the client income through lack of employment. It does not be- 
and giving him a more complete coverage. lieve that any universal system based on governmental 
aaalea teas monopoly will bring about the required result. Such a 
Other features are: How's Business lan would quickly resolve itself into a “dole” system 
_ Going to Be Next Month? A model sales P a q y x : ‘a 3 Sy’ 
letter and suggested advertising copy for with a consequent dulling of ambition and individual 
life agents. A calendar for the month of incentive. Paternalism in governments has in the past 
February containing daily work reminders A . : 
and a review of the past year’s business presaged dictatorship and eventually absolutism and 
as reflected in annual statements of in- fall. Democracy, present opinion notwithstanding, 


surance companies. . ° at 
bases its success on equal opportunity and individual 


responsibility in the government. Because of its pa- 

ternal characteristics governmental insurance of every 

Are your decks cleared for , . 

1931? William M. Goodwin, in nature must be discouraged by all insurance people. 
another one of those intimate, If insurance men will set in motion those forces 
gg ge pesos which have eased the pain of death and disability and 
your agency, yourself, and your practically every other form of catastrophe to which 
clients. man is subjected, it will not be long before some plan 
is made workable which will permit every worker to 


Next Week: 








* « « 


Further helps to selling educational en- 


dowment carenen., Pood on agin purchase at a reasonable cost protection against the 
explains a sample plan which provides in- —— oe 
stallment payments to meet college or high troubles incident to the loss of his job. In the mean- 
school expenses. time, participation in every conference on unemploy- 
ee ment should be demanded by insurance men. 
He’s only been in the agency business T J V.c 


five years but he’s learned one thing, and 
that’s to avoid getting “stuck” on balances. 
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Last week Hugh D. Hart, a 

What Insurance smart life insurance man, ad- 

Agents Sell dressed the Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia and told a group 
of people representing all lines of insurance that they 
were preaching the wrong gospel. He said that life 
insurance agents have been talking death and de- 
struction and fire insurance agents conflagrations and 
ashes—the wrong tack, said he, for men who are in 
the business of prevention and conservation—a busi- 
ness invested with the grandeur of peace of mind. 

Mr. Hart also had some observations to make on 
the contrasting methods of life and property insur- 
ance agents. He thinks the former is too much of a 
salesman and not enough of a service man and that 
in the case of the fire insurance agent exactly the 
reverse is true. 

With Mr. Hart’s belief that insurance should be 
regarded in a constructive light, most forward look- 
ing thinkers in the business will agree. It is de- 
sirable that insurance, as a product, be generally 
conceived as a tangible thing. Mr. William Quaid, 
executive vice-president of the Southern Fire, has 
carried Mr. Hart’s idea a step further. He believes 
that a thorough understanding of insurance can pe 
acquired only by accepting it as a commodity. In 
this picture Mr. Quaid attains a nice balance be- 
tween service and salesmanship. Some months ago 
THE SPECTATOR quoted him as saying: 

“I look at one of these great insurance companies 
as a factory manufacturing insurance on a high speed 
mass production scale, which mass, as with every 
other commodity manufactured and marketed in the 
same way, is insurance manufactured at a minimum 
cost. I very often think of our agents not so much 
as our agents as I do the distributors of our products 
to whom we ship our stuff unassembled, and it is 
the job of our agent not alone to analyze the needs 
of his customer, but to sell those needs and then as- 
semble our product and further, without additional 
charge, to service that product day and night for the 
length of time that the commodity exists, be that one, 
three or five years.” 

The philosophy of insurance is, apparently, keep- 
ing abreast with the times. 


* * * 


Elsewhere in this issue is 

The Record Is_ printed a tabulation showing the 
Still Impressive production of new life insurance 
business for the past year. These 

figures, based on the records of forty-four member 
companies of the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, indicate that although production fell off 3.3 
per cent as compared with 1929, the record for the 


Editorial 





With the Editors 






year was still over six per cent better than the aver- 
age for the past five years. 

Going on the assumption that the companies not 
reporting to the association had a relative experi- 
ence the total amount of new life insurance pur- 
chased from all legal reserve companies in the United 
States amounts to over eighteen billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the association. The 
months of February, March, April and June all 
showed increases but comparative production figures 
dropped for all other months. Industrial insurance 
stood the test better than the other classes, coming 
to within 1.6 per cent of the 1929 record. The month 
of June showed an increase of 28.8 per cent for in- 
dustrial and the other summer months helped main- 
tain the high average writings. 


* * * 


THE president of a large casu- 
It Might Have alty insurance company in his 
Been Worse annual report to the stock- 
holders of his company regard- 
ing the record of the past year said that 1930 had 
been a most trying year to those engaged in the 
active management of the company. He might have 
broadened the scope of his remark and termed it a 
trying year for the active management of practical- 
ly all the casualty companies. All of us know that 
1930 was a “most trying time” for practically every- 
one no matter what activity engaged his efforts. 
But in connection with the casualty companies, as 
with other insurance companies, it may truthfully 
be said that it is amazing that the record, in the 
main, was not far worse than it is. 


* * * 


THE compilation by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the losses by fire in the 
United States in the year 1930, 
shows that the fire waste last year was $463,612,762, 
this being an increase of over forty-one million dol- 
lars over the loss of the preceding year. This unde- 
sirable growth has been indicated since the middle of 
the year, the loss in each one of the last six months 
having been greater than in the corresponding month 
of 1929, and some of the earlier months of the year 
having also exceeded the same months in the preced- 
ing year. Part of the increase, at least, can be 
ascribed to greater moral hazard during the business 
depression from which the country is now emerging, 
and part, also, has been due to the drought which 
has afflicted various sections of the country. The 
great destruction of property in the past year has 
been due to many relatively small losses. 


Fire Loss 
in 1930 
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AS i LIVE 


HE power of will is, without ques- 

tion, a great and inspiring force. 
Just how great and inspiring I am not 
going to attempt to say, because the 
ground has been well covered already 
by authors, preachers and convention 
speakers without number. But to con- 
sider the subject from another angle, 
what a feeble thing will power becomes 
when it goes to the mat with a choco- 
late eclair. To be statistical, at the 
same time transferring our metaphor 
into the realm of baseball—the dietary 
league—we find that Will Power has a 
batting average of exactly 210 against 
the superb hurling of Starchy Grub. 
(No hits, no puns, no errors—stolen 
basis, one.) 





* * * 


HIS average is based on results 

obtained by Dr. Haynes H. Fellows, 
assistant medical director of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in a 
weight reducing program conducted for 
heavyweight employees of the company. 
The conclusions, after a five year trial 
period participated in by 294 starters, 
are not encouraging for cigaret manu- 


facturers. The majority eventually 
reached for a sweet. 


HE course, which started in 1923, 
consisted almost entirely of dietary 
restrictions combined with programed 
exercises and lasted from a few weeks 
to several months, according to indi- 
vidual requirements. At the com- 
pletion of the course, nineteen failed to 
reduce at all. Continuing the athletic 
figures of speech, I score this round 
against Will Power suspecting that the 
unvarying nineteen faked it. 
* * * 
T the end of a year only 32 per cent 
of those available for examina- 
tion had continued to reduce. This lot 
had lost an average of ten pounds dur- 
ing treatment and had followed up their 
advantage with a series of waste-line 
smashes and off-treacle plays for a fur- 
ther reduction of four pounds each. 
The majority, however, went the weigh 
of all flesh—amounting to about ten 
pounds per capita above the training 
period weight. 
ok ~ Ok 
MERE 21 per cent of 193 avail- 
able records showed favorable re- 
sults at the end of five years. The bal- 
ance of the group, who had averaged a 
sixteen pound loss during the weeks of 
supervised training, now tipped the 


beam two pounds heavier than ever be- 
fore. The report indicated that heredity 
has a lot to do with obesity. 
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HEN Charles P. Rogge’s book, 
“Super-Selling With Rogge,” was 
being prepared for publication last 
October, I had the pleasure of see- 
ing the author frequently. It is one 
of his beliefs, and one few would 
deny, that most men are more or less 
vain. My own impression is that if 
the dauntless Diogenes had searched 
for a man who was not vain instead 
of seeking an honest one, he would be 
looking yet. Mr. Rogge was right 
when he said that any person enjoys 
hearing nice things said about himself. 
ok * aK 

O, I fancy, Mr. Rogge himself, al- 
S though he holds the title as the 
world’s largest individual producer of 
life insurance, might have enjoyed the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the sec- 
tional meeting of the Lincoln National 


Life Insurance Company held last 
week in New York City. 
* * * 


OWARD C. LAWRENCE of New- 
ark was talking about selling, 
and he told the other agents a num- 
ber of practical points, and finally 
spoke of “eye appeal.” The Lincoln 
National has not neglected this ex- 
cellent method of attracting and hold- 
ing the attention in many of its pub- 
lications, and after discussing these, 
Mr. Lawrence began to talk about Mr. 
Rogge. He described the way in which 
Mr. Rogge made a call and paid a fine 
tribute to the methods employed. His 
hearers were greatly interested. 
* * oa 
ND, in addition to the pleasure I 
had in talking with Mr. Rogge and 
in reading the articles which make up 
his latest book, I was also benefited 
because of it in a somewhat unusual 
way. This morning I received a letter 
from an old friend I had not seen or 
heard from for several years. The 
letter began, “I know it is very rude 
to read over a person’s shoulder, but 
I did that yesterday and saw your 
name in ‘Super-Selling With Rogge,’ 
which a friend of mine was reading, 
and so learned you are in New York 
and am writing you.” 
* * * 
ND another thing was the fact that 
neither my friend nor, I gathered, 
the reader of Mr. Rogge’s book is in 
the insurance business. That a book 
about insurance selling, written by an 
insurance man for insurance men, is 
also of interest to those who have no 
connection with insurance is also a 
thing, I think, which rightly might 
flatter the author. 


EING a reporter, it’s my job to go 

around asking people questions— 
sometimes about things they think are 
none of my business. But one thing 
I’ve noticed is that no matter how 
chary a man may be about handing out 
information, he never fails to fire a 
couple of questions on his own account 
if he thinks I may have picked up 
something that would be of interest to 
him. Which goes to show that there 
is a bit of the quidnunc (which is, I 
think, a synonym for gossip) in all of 
us. “Inside stuff” is irresistible, and 
when it’s big stuff it’s delicious. That’s 
why I want to give you a taste of a 
grand book for business men. 


e* 2 


HE name of it is “They Told Bar- 

ron,” published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. “They” are some of the biggest men 
of this generation in business, politics 
and finance; Barron is the late pub- 
lisher of the Wall Street Journal and 
president of Dow, Jones & Co., and 
what they told him is intimate and en- 
lightening. 

* * #* 

MONG other things, they told Bar- 
A ron... that J. P. Morgan said, 
in 1917, “This war has got to be fought 
and won and Mr. Wilson has got to 


win it in his own way”... that Henry 
Ford was pressed for $75,000,000 in 
1921... That Charles M. Schwab 


said, in 1921, “I never saw times so 
bad. Two years ago I was worth 
$150,000,000. Now I don’t know if I’m 
worth anything” ... That Hoover knows 
something about everything, but noth- 
ing fully . . . That Andrew Mellon has 
one certificate in his box valued in the 
market at $350,000,000 ... That 
Dwight Morrow has $5,000,000 and 
thinks it’s enough . . . That Mrs. Mor- 
row thinks it’s wrong to make money 
. .. That Calvin Coolidge used to be 
end man for the Plymouth, Vt., min- 
strels and wrote most of the gags. 


* * * 


HERE are some things of particular 

interest to insurance men. Barron 
knew the late Henry Evans, chairman 
of the Continental Insurance Company 
whose estimate of T. F. Ryan’s wealth 
was surprisingly accurate. They told 
Barron, too, what a financial genius 
Frederick H. Ecker of the Metropoli- 
tan Life was and that long before he 
was president of that great policy- 
holder’s company he refused an offer 
of $200,000 per annum to join the 
Chase Bank. What a reporter, that 


Barron. Would I the quidnunc he! 
R. W. S. 





Selling Educational Endowment 


Insurance 






Why It Pays to Sell It, Why It's Easy 
to Sell, and What Its Benefits Are 


By KENILWorTH H. MATHUS 


Associate Editor, ConMuTopics, The Connecticut Mutual Life 


of selling educational insurance is 

the fact that this form of “pack- 
age selling” has certain advantages not 
found in some other types of insurance 
selling. 

(1) Did it ever occur to you that, 
with the educational funds policy, the 
life insurance salesman can, in a sense, 
legitimately vary his price to suit the 
financial status of his prospect? Toa 
man who is desirous of some method 
that will really help him to save 
enough for his son’s education, you can 
offer an educational funds policy on 
the endowment form. If the amount of 
premium deposits called for under that 
plan is too great, then all you have to 
do is to suggest an educational policy 
on the ordinary life or limited pay- 
ment plan. Whatever he wants he can 
have; for whatever he is willing to put 
aside, there is a definite plan available. 

(2) Educational insurance enjoys 
public acceptance to a remarkable de- 
gree, if people know about its avail- 
ability and its benefits. Both types of 
appeal are present: the selfish appeal, 
which ordinarily uses the endowment 
plan under which the father presum- 
ably lives to see the benefits of the in- 
surance; and the unselfish appeal, 
using a straight or limited, payment 
life policy, in which case the mother 
gets strongly behind the proposition 
for the sake of her children when she 
might remain coolly aloof if the pro- 
tection were primarily for her own 
benefit. 

(3) And as an opener to other types 
of life insurance protection it would be 
hard to beat the educational funds ap- 
proach and initial contact. It gives 
an excellent entry, lines up both par- 
ents as a unit in favor of the plan, and 
brings into the limelight the primary 
need for wife’s income. This point was 
forcefully brought out some time ago 
by Dr. William H. P. Faunce, late 
president of Brown University. While 
strongly in favor of the educational 
funds policy, Dr. Faunce went on to 
say: “Such a policy, however, should 
be advocated only in case the mother 


QO: of the many appealing phases 


Educational 


were otherwise provided for. In al- 
most all cases, I should say that the 
mother should have the preference over 
the child, since the mother might not 
be able to live without the insurance, 
while the child could take care of him- 
self, if of college age.” There are 
cases, however, where educational in- 
surance is the only kind that can be 
sold at all, in cases where a prospect 
is particularly stubborn and _ selfish 





Kenilworth H. Mathus 


about properly providing for his wife. 
Under such conditions, we believe that 
it occasionally is better to sell educa- 
tional insurance than to leave a pros- 
pect without any insurance protection 
at all. Such procedure enhances the 
chances of selling additional life insur- 
ance later. 


Why Aren’t More Sold? 


“Education will sell education poli- 
cies.” That is to say, the public, if 
told, is sold. Recent growth in the sale 
of life insurance guaranteeing funds 
for college education has been phenom- 
enal, along with the increase in busi- 
insurance and insurance trusts. 
the proverbial “surface” has 


ness 
Yet 





If we were 
to venture a prediction, we would say 


scarcely been scratched. 


that before many years educational 
policies, in cases where needed, will be- 
come as accepted and as commonplace 
and as universal as fire insurance on a 
dwelling house. 


Should a Boy Go to College? 


Generally speaking (which, generally 
speaking, is unwise), it is hardly up to 
the agent to “sell” the idea, necessity 
and benefits of higher education. His 
time is too valuable to be taken up edu- 
cating the public on a question of this 
nature. His job is primarily to offer 
a service to make a college education 
possible, assuming its desirability. Yet 
it often does no harm for the salesman 
to make a brief and tactful reference 
to the value of a college education, 
thereby strengthening the prospect in 
his conviction and flattering him that 
he is doing the right thing in planning 
to educate his boy. “He walked in all 
the ways of Asa his father,” says the 
Bible. If the father himself is a col- 
lege graduate, little needs to be said 
further on the subject. But if he has 
not had this advantage, a hurried ref- 
erence to the desirability of sending his 
boy to a good university is worthwhile. 

In selling the idea of education, two 
main reasons will suggest themselves: 


(1) Cultural Value 

Here many salesmen content 
themselves with reference to the 
highly interesting analysis of 
the percentage of college gradu- 
ates in “Who’s Who,” or similar 
data available to representatives 
of any insurance company: Men- 
tion can also be made in passing 
of the increased capacity to en- 
joy life that comes with higher 
education. 


(2 


_— 


Monetary benefits 

Charts prepared by Dean Lord 
of Boston University continue as 
a classic and popular illustra- 
tion of how education increases 
earning power. These charts, 
showing value of a high school 
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education to be $33,000 and col- 
lege, $72,000 above that, are 
familiar to every life insurance 
man in the land—but they may 
be new and vitally interesting to 
your prospect. 

This and other studies made of earn- 
ings of college graduates are always 
f interest. 

Unprecedented increase in number 
of students enrolled in American uni- 
versities makes it all the more neces- 
sary for your son or mine to have the 
background of a college education, if 
he is to compete successfully with other 
boys and be equipped to do his life 
work properly. For the complex life of 
tomorrow will require of its constitu- 
ents the high pressure, full knowledge 
and great efficiency of the trained 
mind. 


College Costs 


Tuition fees for a four-year course 
at ten typical universities in the east- 
ern part of the country are as follows: 





A Unmiveraity . ....cs cic $1200 
B Univernity. ...cccces 1400 
CG Te. 60s caedes 1200 
DP Cs ca cco see 1600 
i. 1400 
Aa 1600 
G Weereeeieys ... 26205 1200 
8 ere 1200 
ee 1600 
J Unmiversity.......... 1600 

MIS 650s Sex $1400 


But there are many other expenses 
incident to a college education, as 
everyone knows who himself has been 
to college or helped some relative or 
friend over the financial hurdles. Bills 
come in thick and fast for books, 
laboratory fees, fraternity . dues, 
clothes, room, board, amusement, trans- 
portation, etc. For use in your own 
work, it may be helpful to make out a 
four-year “expense sheet” stating ac- 
tual average costs for the four or five 
most popular colleges in your vicinity 
somewhat as follows, to show to your 
prospects: 





The Cost of a Four-Year’s Course at 


BLANK UNIVERSITY 


(Exclusive of summer vacation months) 








MS of ackaus ksswmads cue $1,400 
EE inn eva cdiln power acts 300 
EE are ee ee 800 
Social, amusement, etc.......... 1,400 
Transportation ...... 600 
A per ree . 1,000 
Board and room........ . 2,000 

TOTAL .$7,500 
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It is not essential that every cent be 
provided for college costs, of course, 
although the greater the proportion of 
funds so supplied, the greater will be 
the good that the boy gets out of col- 
lege, in that his time will be his own 
to devote solely to cultural, physical 
and social achievement. 


Shall He Work His Way? 





HUMAN BLOOD, FOR SALE 
So Much Per Pint 











So might read an advertisement for 
a certain college which has established 
a “blood bureau,’ where students can 
register and be classified as to the qual- 
ity of their blood for transfusion cases 
in local hospitals. One student is said 
to have earned almost all of his tuition 
expense by draining off his life’s blood. 

Blood money! 

Not many boys, to be sure, go to this 
extreme if circumstances have left 
them unprepared financially to meet 
the insistent demands of college bills. 
But many a bright young man has to 
waste his time earning a few dollars 
washing dishes until midnight in a 
local lunchroom when he should be get- 
ting the most out of his college oppor- 
tunities. How extensive is the plight 
of students working their way through 
college is indicated by the fact that in 
one month alone students of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California recently 
earned $142,678 while endeavoring to 
carry on their studies at the same 
time. 


Advises Against Work 


Many people were astonished re- 
cently when Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
former Dean of the Yale Law School, 
was chosen head of the University of 
Chicago, as the youngest college presi- 
dent in the world. Proudly they 
pointed to him as an example of how 
it pays for a man to work his way 
through coliege. The principles of self- 
reliance, initiative and all that were 
so amply demonstrated, they said! In 
his own words we learn of President 
Hutchins’ opinion of how he secured 
his college education: 

“T waited on table, washed dishes, 
worked in a factory and organized a 
cooperative tutoring school,” he said 
in a recent interview, “but I wouldn’t 
advise a student to work as hard as I 
did. It burns up his energy.” 

Health may be seriously impaired 
when students are forced by dire 
necessity to work and study at an ab- 
normal rate. In one university where 
careful investigations have been made 
of the health of students, it was found 
(from the records of the college clinic) 
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that 76 per cent of the self-supporting 
students were attacked by some form 
of illness each year as against only 56 
per cent of the independent students. 
Moreover, the self-supporting group, 
presumably because of weakened vital- 
ity, spent one-third more time in the 
hospital than students who were not 
working their way. 

Participation in social activities is 
curtailed through the necessity of part- 
time work. Even when social “status” 
remains unimpaired, mere lack of time 
often prevents a man from wholesome 
contact with his fellow-men and the 
proper development and enjoyment of 
the social side of college life. 

Discussing this matter, the Hartford 
Courant, America’s oldest newspaper, 
once said of a certain college, “The 
man who works his way through is at 
a marked disadvantage scholastically 
and to a certain extent socially. The 
time and energy he should be spending 
on his studies must go into the work 
that means money; he has no time to 
take part in the pleasant, easy-going 
social life of the college, no time to 
make friends, and no money to keep 
up the pace in out-of-town week-ends, 
parties and dances. From almost all 
of this he is automatically shut off. His 
chance of achieving recognition and 
popularity on the campus is slight, and 
his chance of maintaining a good 
scholastic standing is rather slender.” 


College Officials Approve 


“In every university,” says Walter 
Dill Scott, president of Northwestern, 
“cases occur where students are forced 
to leave college with their work in- 
complete on the death of the father. 
I have known of several such cases 
here in the past two years. We are 
entirely in sympathy with any plan 
which will insure the completion of a 
college course. The sums at the com- 
mand of any university in scholarship 
or loan funds are insufficient to pre- 
vent a number of most promising 
young men and women from being 
forced to withdraw because of finan- 
cial difficulties.” 


Benefits of Educational Funds 
Policies 
1. IF THE FATHER LIVES 
(a) Effect on Father 


(1) Gives him a definite savings 
program and a mechanism 
that helps him stick to his 


resolve 

(2) Assures him that money for 
son’s college expenses will be 
at hand when needed 

(3) If he does not need to draw 


on this fund when boy reaches 
college age, he can use the 
(Concluded on page 12) 


Educational 
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ECONOMIC EX- 

hee —EDITORS OF BUSINESS 
PAPERS PUBLISHED By THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
“HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS THE MONTH 
OF FEBRUARY. GOVERNMENT AND 
OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH 
HISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS, THIS 


HIRTY-FOUR 






DURING 










BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 





SUBSCRIBERS 
PUBLICATIONS 
FIELDS 
DUSTRY. 





REACHED BY THEIR 
IN FAR FLUNG 
RETAILING AND IN- 







OF 










BE NEXT MO 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBL 





There is no self starter attached to consumer de- 
mand. “Buy More” must be preceded by a spirit 
of “Sell More” on the part of manufacturers and 
merchants, alike. 


Many concerns are girding themselves for a year of 
extraordinary sales promotion effort, realizing that 
their selling program in the coming months will be 
effective in proportion to its being aggressive and 
carefully planned. While the interdependence of 
business has been forcefully brought home to many 
enterprises and lines of endeavor, those concerns 
whose record will be most favorable at the end of 
the first half, or at the termination of the year, are 
not sitting complacently by the side of the road 
waiting for someone else to start and lead the pro- 
cession 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 


HOW’S BUSINESS 2 


GOING TO 


NTH ® 


ISHERS, Inc. 





They are giving their employees the assurance that 
their jobs and earnings are secure, and are capital- 
izing this sense of security by setting quotas of 


tion all down the line. 


A definite trend toward optimism in the press has 
done much to relieve the defeatist attitude that was 
maintained in many minds during the last quarter 
of 1930. Psychologically, a turn was anticipated in 
many minds with the stepover into the new year 
and as we approach that little brother in the family 
of months, February, there is every reason to believe 
that with the majority satisfied the bottom has 
been reached and passed, that those concerns who 
are aggressively wooing Business will find her a 
much less adamant lady, more inclined to give con- 
sideration and approval to determined advances 
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building construction, 
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will be in the market in 
Feb. for spot deliveries. 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY MAKES GOOD ADVANCES 


Satisfactory increases were made 
last year in the essential items indicat- 
ing the strength and usefulness of the 
Continental Assurance Company of 
Chicago. Some of the gains made in 
1930 were as follows: In capital and 
surplus (including voluntary reserve), 
$130,696; in reserves, $1,713,441; in as- 
sets, $1,861,505; in premiums collected, 
$257,399, and in insurance in force on 
a paid for basis, $16,647,936. The finan- 
cial statement include all stocks and 
bonds owned at the market prices pre- 
vailing on December 31, 1930. The as- 
sets of the Continental now aggregate 
$15,401,971, and its surplus to policy 
holders, including $1,000,000 capital, is 
$3,250,000, exclusive of a voluntary re- 
serve of $216,840. 

Among the resources of the company 
are mortgage loans, $6,451,350; Gov- 
ernment, State, county and municipal 
bonds, $1,471,970; railroad, public util- 
ity and miscellaneous bonds, $2,401,600; 
preferred and guaranteed stocks, $1,- 
400,870; cash, $364,966; policy loans, 

*$1,656,275, and real estate, $611,725. 
There are also items of premiums out- 
standing, accrued interest, etc., making 
the total sum above named. Chief 
among the liabilities are the policy re- 
serves aggregating $11,251,460. Presi- 
dent H. A. Behrens and his associate 
officers and directors, as well as the 
company’s policy holders, may well 
feel pleased with the outcome of the 
business of the past year. 


APPLICATION FOR RECEIVERSHIP 
DISMISSED 


As anticipated by Vice-President Har- 
rison, of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Arkansas, in a_ statement 
printed in the SPECTATOR last week, the 
application for a receiver for that com- 
pany has been dismissed. An alleged 
impairment of the company’s assets 
was given as the basis for the earlier 
action and the application was dismissed 
following the announcement that assets 
had been strengthened to the extent of 
one million dollars. 


WRITES OFF AGENCY LOSSES 

Effective last week, the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia charged off 
its books all decreases of agents, as- 
sistants and managers. This generous 
and unusual action will cost the com- 
pany thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions on industrial business, but will 
give the agents of the company who 
have suffered owing to the economic de- 
pression an opportunity to start the 
new year with a clean slate and abso- 
lutely out of debt to the company. 
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AN INTERESTING PUBLICATION 


A January publication of unusual in- 
terest is The American Conservationist, 
issued by the American Conservation 
Company, Chicago, of which Herbert 
G. Shimp is president. This little mag- 
azine contains a number of interesting 
features, the most outstanding one be- 
ing a sketch of “Lloyds, the Nerve Cen- 
ter of the British Empire,” written by 
William Clendenin. 





NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 27—Liberty 
National Life of Birmingham has an- 
nounced plans to erect a home office 
building modeled after Independence 
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Hall, Philadelphia. The building which 
will represent an ultimate expenditure 


of $500,000 will be of red _ brick, 
trimmed in stone with slate roof. The 
first unit will be made ready for occu- 
pancy by Oct. 1. The location is on a 
suburban street near the home office of 
Southern Life and Health. 


ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


In reporting the recent election of 
H. E. Hopton to an executive position 
with the Detroit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a number of publications errone- 
ously titled him “assistant to the vice- 
president.” Mr. Hopton was elected to 
the office of assistant vice-president. 














The Name, Please! 


There’s a definite and valid reason 
why men ask this question. They wish 
to know the standing of an individual or 
an organization with which they are ne- 
gotiating. 


In life insurance, when you 
say “Prudential” a prospect 
K NOW S he is in safe 
hands and that whatever 
protection he may buy will 


be LOW in NET COST. 


Such a reputation is not ac- 
quired overnight. The Pru- 
dential hss EARNED it by 
more than 55 years of effort 
in which “the policyholder 
always comes FIRST.” 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurriE_p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 




















Educational 








An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 





Prepare advertising 

copy for local news- 

paper stressing ben- 
efits of educational 
endowment insurance. 
Tie-up all other pub- 
licity material used 
with this theme. 


Make a_ thorough 
j) jewer of old policy- 

holders to determine 
number of prospects 
for educational _ poli- 
cies. Make a special 
list of good prospects 
for intensive canvass- 
ing during February. 


Spend a part of this 

day in completing 

data on names se- 
lected for special can- 
vass. Add as many 
names as possible from 
prospect file. 





Mail sales letter re- 
Piccamen interview 

to educational en- 
dowment prospects. 
This issue of THE 
SPECTATOR contains a 
suggested form which 
can be altered to suit 
individual cases. 


Spend a part of 
6 your desk time ex- 

amining the current 
issue of THE SPECTA- 
TOR and sales litera- 
ture from the home of- 
fice. Both are sources 
of practical sales ideas. 
Mark articles for fur- 
ther study. 


Saturday is a good 
7 day for checking up 

on policy loan rec- 
ords and interviewing 
borrowers. It is to your 
advantage to urge set- 
tlement of loans as 
quickly as convenient. 





Devote this entire 
day to a_ special 
drive for education- 
al business, following 
up letter. Arrange for 
interviews by phone. 
By concentrating on 
one line, your presen- 
tation will be smoother. 


Prepare new 
10 copy for news- 

paper advertis- 
ing. Follow up letters 
with home office sales 
literature on  educa- 
tional endowment in- 
surance. Add to list 
new prospects. dis- 


covered. 


Endeavor to 
1 make appoint- 

ments sufficient 
to keep busy all day 
tomorrow, Lincoln’s 
birthday. Many offices 
remain open and the 
slack business day pre- 
sents unusual oppor- 
tunities. 














A check on pros- 
13 pects inter- 

viewed will dis- 
close a number who 
evaded the issue. Call 
at the homes of these 
and explain the educa- 
tional policy to the 
wife. Her interest is 
assured. 








Call at homes of 
1 prospects Satur- 

day afternoon so 
that husband and wife 
can be jointly inter- 
viewed. Don’t fail to 
obtain new prospects 
from interviews. The 
woman knows all. 











Educational Endowments are 
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Calendar for February 


Guidance of Life Insurance Agents 








1 Interview the 
principal of the 
local high school. 
Interest him in edu- 
cational endowment in- 
surance. His coopera- 
tion can be of vital 
help. He possesses in- 
formation as well as 
influence. 


1 A little research 
will discover 
some college 
student from your ter- 
ritory whose education 
is being financed by 
life insurance. Use his 
case in. prospecting 
among his  acquain- 
tances. 


Let this be a 
1 & clean-up day. Re- 

solve to attend 
to any matter that has 
been. hanging fire 
through _—procrastina- 
tion. There is some- 
thing in every office— 
company correspon- 
dence perhaps. 





1 Call on the edi- 
9 tor of the news- 

paper you pat- 
ronize. Give him a sug- 
gested insurance story. 
Trade journals and 
home office magazines 
are filled with matter 
of interest to the gen- 
eral public. 





Prepare adver- 
? tisement for in- 

sertion in the 
“Situations Wanted” 
column of Sunday pa- 
per. Remind the em- 
ployer that educational 
endowments will keep 
his son out of the job 
hunting class. 





Forego that af- 
? ternoon of leis- 

ure. Remember 
that both educational 
and mortgage _ insur- 
ance are most easily 
sold to prospects in 
their own homes. 














24 Monday is listed 
as a legal holi- 

day, but —. 
Choose Tuesday’s calls 
carefully, as many of- 
fices will be crowded 
with left-over work. 
Try to have appoint- 
ments. 


Change newspa- 
2? per advertising. 

Don’t neglect 
any opportunity to get 
your name into print 
in connection with life 
insurance develop- 
ments. Keep close check 
on marriage and birth 
news. 


A thought for 
26 today. Do you 

belong to your 
local association? If 
not, resolve to join. 
Resolve to devote at 
least one evening a 
month to its activities. 
Well worth while. 








Plan ground 
2 work for next 

month’s __ special 
efforts. Read THE SPEC- 
TATOR for suggestions. 
A program for March 
is due to be printed in 
this week’s issue. 











2S Take stock of 
your accomplish- 


ments during 
February. If produc- 
tion has not been satis- 
factory, check back for 
wasted effort and elimi- 
nate it next month. 
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Selling Educational 
Insurance 
(Concluded from page 7) 


fund himself for enjoyment, 
investment, etc. 
(b) Effect on Boy 
(1) A moral obligation rests on 
him to do his part and make 
good in his studies, since his 
father has done so much for 
him 
(c) Effect on Mother 
(1) It is a great mental satisfac- 
tion to her to know that her 
greatest dreams for her boy 
will come true, as far as the 
availability of money can 
make them 


Il. IF FATHER DIES 

Boy goes to college just the same, as 
his father wished. Without the educa- 
tional funds policy, however, he could 
perhaps have gone only at the expense 
of further financial sacrifice by his 
mother or through borrowing money or 
by working his way through com- 
pletely. With the funds automatically 
provided through educational insur- 
ance, his mother will not suffer from 
want and he can go through with his 
plans for securing a college education 
with a clear conscience and with com- 
plete concentration on the main task 
at hand—that of studying. 


When to Sell 


It is often maintained that the edu- 
cational endowment is one of the in- 
surance merchant’s few “seasonable”’ 
Those who hold this belief point 
to June and September as the high 
spots of the year. In June, they say, 
the youngster has just been promoted 
into a higher grade, perhaps; the par- 
ents are pleased and begin to envision 
great things for their offspring. Then 
September is the time for matricula- 
tion. School opens, football starts, and 
college and high school dominate the 
sporting pages and the Saturday after- 
noon broadcasts. Again father starts 
to think of the time when his little 
Johnny will carry the ball down the 
field. Mother, perhaps, fears more that 
they may take her boy out on a 
stretcher, but just the same she cer- 
tainly wants her boy to go to college. 

Personally I do not hold with these 
who favor concentration on selling edu- 
cational policies principally in June 
and September. Why? Well, possibly 
for no better reason than that so many 
others do that very thing. I am re- 
minded of a certain large service com- 
pany in Canada which, desiring to go 
into national advertising, chose bill- 
the medium for display 
largely because not one of their com- 
petitors was using this method. Some- 


goods. 


boards as 


Educational 


times doing things differently is worth- 
while. For instance, if I were to use 
calendars as an advertising novelty in 
helping me sell life insurance, I’d dis- 
tribute them, not on January 1, when 
every normal human being receives 
more than he can use, but say on Aug- 
ust 1, when my prospect would receive 
my calendar only and could give it his 
full attention. 

And so would I sell educational in- 
surance more during the other ten 
months than in June and September. 
Perhaps— who knows—some other 
agent may have half sold my prospect 
during the opening of the school season, 
and all I would have to do would be to 
step in and get the application! 


EXCEEDED QUOTA IN LOUISVILLE 
AGENCY 

Dennis & Brown, general agents for 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Louisville, 
Ky., had a record year in 1930 and fin- 
ished the year with one of the out- 
standing records among the company’s 
agencies. The agency paid for $5,500.- 
000 and showed a gain of 16 per cent 
over the 1929 production, even though 
the previous year had been at a record 
figure and Louisville conditions were 
among the most difficult of any section 
of the country during the past year of 


business. 








1920 


An Evidence of Public Confidence 


New Insurance Issued 


$52,268,849. 





1925 


$64,672,656. 








1930 


1920 
1925 





Insurance in Force 
ees | $178,710,411. 


$318,342,930. 


$82,057,914. 


$529,984,752. 





1930 


1920 noes $33,220,910. 


1925 





Assets 


$59,839,954. 


$109,027,467. 





1930 


1920 os $8,639,229. 


1925 





Total Income 


$16,581,898. 


$27,366,034. 





1930 





1920 mmm $408,598 


1925 


Dividends to Policyholders 
cum $1,198,796. 


aos $3,(03,170. 





1930 
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THE 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


BRANCH OFFICES IN CANADA: UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN. INDIA, 
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New Sales Plan for Auto Insurance 


Utilizing Modern Sales Psychology Recommended to 


Increase Sale of Complete Protection to Good Clients 


For the past year or two, veteran 
automobile underwriters, experienced 
local agents and aggressive brokers 
specializing in automobile insurance 
have been giving a great deal of con- 
sideration to the situation which has 
developed in this line. They all admit 
that the gradual reduction in the cost 
of the usual fire and theft covers has 
created a problem in that many 
policies are now written at the mini- 
mum premiums and even with the in- 
crease in commissions which has been 
made effective countrywide, the local 
agent and broker do not find enough 
return on these covers to warrant ag- 
gressive development of this business. 
The tendency has been to neglect the 
fire company end of automobile insur- 
ance on account of the small premiums, 
in favor of the casualty lines which 
produce a larger premium and com- 
mission return. 


Too Many Coverages 


A good many experienced automobile 
underwriters feel that under the pres- 
ent conditions, the car owner has been 
offered too many individual coverages 
with a separate rate and premium 
charge for each one, making it neces- 
sary for the insurance salesman to 
make not one, but several sales, before 
he has sold the car owner a policy that 
will give him the full protection which 
he ought to carry. There is no intent 
to criticize the companies for offering 
to insure against a number of perils; 
on the contrary, everyone agrees that 
the more protection can be broadened 
and liberalized, the better it is for all 
parties concerned. It is in the manner 
of offering the protection that our pres- 
ent day sales methods are being crit- 
icized and when you examine the argu- 
ments in favor of a more up-to-date 
handling of sales, there appears to be 
considerable merit in the claim that 
agents, brokers and companies wil! all 
profit by adopting a different plan 
which is. more in line with the sales 
psychology of 1930. 

The proponents of the new sales idea 
would have the agent solicit the car 
owner’s automobile insurance, showing 
him the exceedingly broad protection 
against many hazards and pointing out 
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that virtually any kind of loss would 
be covered. When the question of cost 
was brought up, the agent would quote 
the premium for the complete cover 
(usually figuring collision on an appro- 
priate deductible basis), pointing out 
that the total cost for all this protec- 
tion only amounted to a reasonable sum 
per month. The average car can usual- 
ly be completely covered for less than 
it would cost to rent storage space for 
three or four months and the owner 
should be sold the idea that complete 
insurance protection which only costs 
one-third or one-fourth of the cost for 
a garage to leave his car in at night is 
not unduly expensive. If a sale is 
made, the job and the policy delivered 
and both agent and assured have the 
satisfaction of knowing almost any 
possible loss will be covered. But sup- 
posing the cost compels the car owner 
to turn down the first proposition; the 
agent proceeds to explain how a larger 
deductible on collision will reduce the 
cost, or eliminate collision entirely if 
the car owner is insistent that he is 
willing to stand the losses possible from 
his hazard, and in this way the cost is 
reduced to a point where it is accept- 
able to the car owner. From a psy- 
chological standpoint, it becomes easier 
and easier with each step to conclude 
a sale for all the remaining coverages, 
and both agent and client have the sat- 
isfied feeling that the agent has made 
every effort to provide the very best 
protection which the client can afford. 
Under the old plan the car owner’s re- 
action is likely to be that the agent is 
trying to get as much money out of 
him as possible. Under the new plan 
he is more likely to feel that the agent 
has fitted the policy as well as possible 
to his needs so that it will provide the 
maximum protection which the car 
owner feels he can afford. 


In Other Lines 


An analysis of modern sales methods 
for many other lines shows that similar 
methods have been pursued with excel- 
lent results. The automobile is an ex- 
cellent illustration, for when first intro- 
duced everything was extra, you bought 
the car and then bought the proper 
equipment piece by piece. Today, you 


buy the car which you can afford and 
it is completely equipped, nothing else 
to buy. There seems good reason to 
believe that the adoption of such im- 
proved sales methods would result in 
the average policy including all fire 
company coverages excepting collision. 
Many more would include collision than 
are sold today under the current saies 
methods, and as more attractive forms 
of collision coverage are developed, it 
would be easier to market the complete 
policy against all fire company hazards. 

Just what such an outcome would 
mean to agents and companies is read- 
ily shown by a comparison of the pre- 
miums involved under the two systems. 


Increasing the Average 


Instead of selling the majority of his 
clients a fire and theft coverage that 
would average around $8, the agent 
would sell most of them the towing ex- 
pense, windstorm, hail, explosion, 
earthquake, riot, strikes, flood and air- 
craft combination (this sells in the 
East for $4.50 per car for any car in 
any territory—in the South for from 
$5.50 up, depending on the territory) 
thereby producing an average premium 
of $12.50 or more. He would certainly 
sell as many policies with collision in- 
cluded as he now does, probably more, 
so as a minimum it would appear that 
the local agent has an excellent chance 
to increase his fire company automobile 
premiums from 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent without interviewing any more 
prospects and without devoting any 
more time per prospect. With such 
possibilities, it would seem well worth 
while for local agents and brokers to 
give the new sales idea a good try-out. 

In the preceding discussion, we have 
dealt only with the fire company auto- 
mobile policies, but since the automo- 
bile owner of today is equally interested 
in the insurance protection provided by 
casualty companies, let us now look at 
the situation from that angle. Many 
of the large insurance groups are issu- 
ing combined automobile policies cover- 
ing both fire company and casualty haz- 
ards under one policy with one expira- 
tion and one total premium. 

These combined policies enable an 
agent or broker to equip his client with 


Educational 
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complete automobile protection and in 
our own organization we have recently 
issued new “All-in-One” policies which 
permits writing every coverage our fire 
and casualty companies are authorized 
to issue on an automobile. This form 
has been prepared so that it requires 
no endorsements. In this way the alert 
agent or broker is provided with the 
best of opportunities to use the pro- 
posed sales method of offering the com- 
plete protection as an entity instead of 
trying to build up the whole out of va- 
rious parts selected by the buyer. It is 
true that the agent should figure out 
the best forms of collision or theft cov- 
er, the proper limits of liability and 
property damage cover, and the cost of 
item making up the complete 
policy which he will offer to his client. 
jut this is no more than should be 
done in any case where the agent, act- 
ing as insurance advisor, expects to sell 
his client the proper forms and amount 
of protection which are best fitted to 
that particular client’s needs. 


each 


Our own experience indicates that a 
steadily increasing percentage of auto- 
mobile insurance is being written un- 
The better class 
of automobile owners seem more “in- 


der combined policies. 


and have been more 
responsive to the advantages of com- 
plete protection under one form, but 
there seems no reason why any automo- 
bile owner should not be equally inter- 
ested in carrying as complete protec- 
tion as he can afford, once the proper 
picture has been painted for him by a 
well insurance salesman. It 
seems quite likely that an aggressive 
campaign to sell each customer the ad- 
ditional protection will mean a worth- 
while increase in the fire company au- 
tomobile premiums and should check 
the tendency on the part of agents and 
brokers to neglect this end of automo- 
bile insurance. At the same time, by 
premiums on _ the 


surance conscious’ 


posted 


larger 
production, the 


producing 
broader companies 
would acquire a better distribution of 


“All 


policy and the car owners would 


experience tending toward an 
Risk” 
become better educated to the value of 
carrying insurance protection against 
all perils. It costs nothing to give this 
plan a fair trial and we are urging our 
agents to make use of our new policies 
to give the proposed selling method a 
chance to get results from their present 
clientele. Once it is tried, we are op- 
timistic enough to believe it will go a 
increasing the fire 


long ways toward 


company protection carried by the 
average car owner, and will help speed 
the day when an automobile owner will 


not be satisfied unless his car is pro- 


tected against any form of damage 
which is insurable.. 
Educational 


EXTENDS INSURANCE FOR EM- 
PLOYEES 


The American Chain Company, Inc., 
announces that group life insurance 
amounting to $663,000 is provided for 
employees of the Highland Iron and 
Steel Company, a subsidiary at Terre 
Haute, Ind., under a contract between 
the parent company and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. This contract 
is in addition to one that originated 
in 1921, under which 4,300 employees of 
the American Chain Company and its 
other subsidiaries, a leading organiza- 
tion in the manufacture of chains, 
tools, machinery, and wire products, 
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Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid by 
New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy Con- 
tracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars was paid 
to and on account of Living Policy-holders. 


have been covered by the Equitable with 
group life insurance approximating 
$3,605,000. 

Under the earlier contract, the en- 
tire cost of group life insurance has 
been borne by the American Chain 
Company. At the Terre Haute plant, 
however, in addition to insurance pro- 
vided by the company for 360 em- 
ployees, the same employees and the 
company share the cost of additional 
insurance. Both contracts provide that 
in the event that an employee is 
totally and permanently disabled be- 
fore age 60 he may receive the full 
amount of his group life insurance. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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Through College on Family Income 


Guaranteeing Pre-College Education and Sup- 


port for Children a First Requisite of Insurance 


By Hersert N. FELL 


General Agent Massachusetts Mutual Life 


part of some that it is necessary 

to buy an endowment policy to 
provide for the education of children. 
This is all right if it is started at the 
birth of the child and there is a suffi- 
cient amount of life insurance in the 
form of a Family Income Contract that 
will provide for the child in case of 
the death of the father before the child 
reaches the college age. The objection, 
of course, is that the income of the 
father is not sufficient to provide ade- 
quate protection against death on the 
fifteen or twenty-year Endowment 
Plan. 

Generally speaking, it seems that 
most parents do well if they provide a 
sufficient income in case of death for 
the support of the children up to the 
college age and then an increased in- 
come to put them through college. On 
the other hand, the Family Income 
Contract on the 10-Year Plan, for a 
child who is now, let us say, 6 years of 
age, will provide for both purposes. 
Suppose the father is 35 when he buys 
a policy of $10,000 on the Family In- 
come Plan. This contract in the 
Massachusetts Mutual would provide 
$100 per month, guaranteed, in case of 
the father’s death prior to the child’s 
reaching age 16, and, in addition to 
this, would pay an interest dividend 
approximating $20, making the average 
income $120 per month. At age 16 the 
principal might be placed under Op- 
tion “A” to provide $150 per month as 
long as the principal and interest may 
last. This would carry through the 
educational period. 


[pect « is an impression on the 


Twenty-Year Plan 

Now let us take the case of a child 
one year of age and a Family Income 
Policy on the 20-Year Plan. This 
guaranteed monthly income of $100 
would be increased by interest divi- 
dends to an average of approximately 
$25 per month, making the total in- 
come $125 per month in case of death 
prior to age 21, when the $10,000 or 
equivalent annuity would be paid in 
cash or under one of the income op- 
tions. Suppose the father, when the 
son reaches age 16, desired to utilize 
the value of the contract toward col- 
lege education of the child, there would 
be dividend accumulations at the end 
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of 15 years amounting to $1,698.90, 
and a guaranteed cash value of 
$2,092.90, making $3,791.80, which 
might be used to put the child through 
college. The contract might be con- 
tinued in force under the Automatic 
Premium Loan provision so that there 
would be ample funds to complete edu- 
cation in case of the father’s death. 


The Insurance Factor 


The education of the child in case of 
the father’s death seems to be the im- 
portant thing to insure, as most fathers 
are able to do something toward the 
education of the children if they are 
living at that time. The unfortunate 
child is the one who loses his father 
before he has completed his education. 
Of course, if the child is 10 years of 
age, a 10-Year Family Income Policy 
would make the necessary provision. 

The rate at age 35 for the 20-Year 
contract is $322.50 for $10,000, as com- 
pared with $286.50 on the 10-Year 
Plan. If there are several children, 
various plans may be written. While 
companies, generally, are not writing 
this plan except for 10, 15 and 20-year 
periods, it can be made quite flexible 
by using the instalment options after 
the maturity of the contract instead of 
paying the principal in cash. 

It seems that a larger percentage of 
business is being secured through the 
Family Income Policy than has hereto- 


“fore been experienced with any new 


policy. Life insurance agents are not 
quite the same as they used to be. 
When the Continuous Instalment Policy 
was issued by the Mutual Life in 1893, 
life insurance agents, generally, said, 
“Oh, the public isn’t ready for that!” 
And many of them did not pay any at- 
tention to income insurance until 15 or 
20 years later. 

My method of presenting the Family 
Income Policy is to make a graph as 
shown below: 


Time: 1931 


After this contract has been made 
clear to the prospect, ask him what he 
would have done at the time he bought 
his last Ordinary Life Policy if he had 
been offered the Family Income feature 
thereby quadrupling the guaranteed 
monthly income during the period of 
family needs for an additional pre- 
mium of less than one-quarter the pre- 
mium on his present policy. Would he 
have been willing to pay the $59 ex- 
tra? Then show him the first dividend 
of $69 and ask him if he would not be 
willing to use a part of his dividends 
to make such a definite and adequate 
provision for the children. 

Suppose our prospect has_ three 
young children and $25,000 insurance. 
This, at 5 per cent interest, would pro- 
vide an income of $100 per month. An 
additional policy of $25,000 on the 
Family Income plan would double the 
income for the wife and provide the 
children with incomes amounting to 
$212.50 a month until 1951, should 
they lose their father’s support in the 
meantime. This would make the total 
family income $412.50 a month instead 
of $25,000 in cash which might not 
produce any income at all, and, if suc- 
cessfully invested, not yield more than 
one-quarter of the amount needed. 

I believe in insuring lives as intelli- 
gently as the fire insurance agent in- 
sures the house. He would not suggest 
an additional policy on the house until 
he ascertained that the value of the 
property was greater than the amount 
of fire insurance with which it was 
covered. 

We must value the life to the family 
and carefully measure the present life 
insurance before we can decide whether 
our prospect will be allowed to buy. 
Don’t sell. People don’t like being sold. 
Ascertain their purposes and make the 
matter clear as to how these purposes 
may be insured. Then let them buy. 


1951 


Monthly Income 


Guaranteed Probable Premium $59.00 
$75.40 $85.00 
$10,000 Ordinary Life 
24.60 40.00 Premium $263.50 
Total 
Monthly Income $100.00 $125.00 Total Premium $322.50 
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On Even Terms at Age Nine. 


Twenty Years Later Tells an Insurance Story 


Made to Order for Advertising 


Lise Newspaper Space and Direct 
Mail Publicity to Smooth the 


Sale of Educational Endowments 


éé \ | Y boy is going to have a col- 
lege education.”’ This resolve 
is universal with parents, 
particularly during the first tender 
years of the child’s life. Later on, 
perhaps, the boy completes a part of 
his high school education and drifts 
into the world of jobs. The family 
expenses have always been too heavy to 
permit the program of saving that 
looked so easy years ago and so the 
former high resolve fades into resigned 
acceptance of conditions as they are. 





“AND COLLEGE 
SOME DAY—” 


Nearly every parent dreams of 
this for his boy. But too often 
“some day’ becomes synonymous 

th “maybe.”” Make certain now 
Purchase an educational endow- 
ment insurance policy and then, 
whether you live or die, he will 
face life fully equipped 


SIGNATURE 











Educational 


Just as often the plans are disrupted 
by the untimely death of the head of 
the family and the boy who was going 
to be fitted for a professional career 
finds himself shouldering responsibili- 
ties far beyond his years. 

Such family tragedies are far from 
uncommon and occur within the notice 
of everyone. They all emphasize the 
benefits of educational endowment in- 
surance and make the theme especially 
adapted to advertising. Copy prepara- 
tion offers no problem because the sub- 
ject abounds in possibilities. The ad- 
vertiser can be assured of reader 
interest because he is talking about 
two things of outstanding general ap- 
peal—man’s love of family and money 
—it being assumed that the profits of 
a college education are, in most cases, 
the motivating influence. 


Advertise This Month 


Whether or not vou are a regular 
advertiser, a series of newspaper ads 
or direct mail features on educational 
endowments will pay dividends during 
the current month. The suggested 
copy, displayed on this page, can be 
used with telling effect in any com- 
munity. Such advertising will pave 
the way for future calls and cut down 


the prospect’s sales resistance, such re- 
sistance being in many cases merely a 
desire on his part to turn the matter 
over in his mind or perhaps discuss it 
with his wife. 

The cartooned story of two boys who 
started out on even terms, as shown 
above, offers a convincing argument 
for educational insurance. Agents are 
privileged to use this strip in their 
advertising and may obtain electros 
of the drawing at cost price upon ap- 
plication. 





STENOGRAPHY IS ALL 
RIGHT, BUT— 


Girls of today are taking thei 
places higher in the business 
world. If your daughter should 
be forced to earn her own living 
you would want her to have ad- 
vantages equal with those of her 
competitors. Guarantee her col- 
lege education now through edu- 
cational endowment insurance 


SIGNATURE 
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Sales 
Letters 


a so-called “proud father” is the 

flock of congratulatory letters 
from every Tom, Dick and Harry who 
has something to sell. Most of these 
letters have no real import—no justifi- 
cation—and are so transparently an 
effort to ingratiate the senders into 
the young papa’s good graces that they 
smell to heaven, as I think Bill 
Shakespeare said. (If he didn’t, the 
editor will undoubtedly delete the 
phrase.) 

The foregoing diatribe is prelimi- 
nary to the remark that the opening 
of our letter this week concerning one 
form of an Educational Endowment 
is certain to have a pleasingly different 
reaction on any young fellow suffering 
from a too voluminous application of 
what he doubtless calls “Raspberries” 
after he has been labeled a proud 
father for the twentieth time. 

The letter mentions the prospect’s 


OQ: of the disadvantages of being 
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“boy,” but with a change to “girl,” 


and shift of pronouns is just as useful 
if the “boy” happens to be Mary Jane. 
If “it”? is twins—that’s easy, too. 

A variety of educational plans are 
offered by insurance companies. Forms 
involving the endowment policy as a 
basic feature are not fitted to the 
pocketbooks of many young men. A 
variation in our letter may be made 
to cover some of the less expensive 
trust fund forms, where that seems de- 
sirable, although they may be broached 
equally well in the interview if the 
prospect’s reaction to the Educational 
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lr you have a letter writing prob- 


lem, The Spectator offers you 
the services of a trained insur- 
ance sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 

today. 

















Endowment plan is that it is too ex- 
pensive or that he carries too little 
other insurance to tie up his indemnity 
in a trust fund that will not be avail- 
able until the child is ready for col- 
lege, and may be desperately needed 
before then. 

No figures are quoted, no technicali- 
ties explained, and insurance is not 
mentioned in the letter—it is a simple 
outline of a father’s problem and a 
broad suggestion for a means of solv- 
ing it. Unless the man is interested in 
that, first, there is not an iota of sense 
in chucking figures and clauses at him. 


Educational 










(SUARANTEE FUND LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


Home Office, OMAHA, NEBR. Organized 1901 





Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 


January 1, 1931 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans 

Bonds—Government, County and Municipal 
Stocks 
Home Office Building and Real Estate 
Policy Loans 

Cash in Banks and Treasury 

Accrued Interest 

Deferred Net Premiums 


Total 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve—Required by Law 


Reserve—Income Policies in Process of Payment 
Reserve—Taxes, Office Expense and Miscellaneous 
Reserve—Claims Awaiting Proofs 

Death Losses Proven and Unpaid 

Advance Premiums and Trust Funds 


Total Liabilities 
Assets Over Liabilities 


Total 


RESULTS—YEAR 


Insurance in Force January 1, 1931 
Claims Paid (29 Years) 

Claims Paid in 1930 

Actual to Expected Mortality 
Death Rate per $1,000 of Insurance 
Interest and Rents Collected 
Average Rate of Interest Earned 
Increase in Assets for Year 


$3,111,642.10 
8,800,686. 13 
253,337.50 
1,078,628.63 
1,831,623.49 
259,777.40 
260,437.49 
366,908.27 


$15,963,041.01 


$9,147 ,038.84 
747,216.23 
119,590.13 

67,969.00 
NONE 
279,391.06 


$10,361,205.26 
5,601,835.75 


$15,963,041.01 


$172,348,941.00 
14,598,546.50 
1,713,954.74 
58.69% 

8.51 

742,201.36 

5.46 

950,551.35 











Agency Openings in 


Agency Openings in 


Following States: punounng Sinton 
ARKANSAS GAY sh NEBRASKA 
CALIFORNIA > J Ree NEVADA 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA ct ' pa, NORTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA ~ At ; NORTH DAKOTA 
GEORGIA 4 , : OKLAHOMA 
IDAHO (Se “oat . OREGON 

ILLINOIS — TT ERS pita SOUTH DAKOTA 
INDIANA ees eat ay ay a TENNESSEE 

IOWA en Wee mi TEXAS 

KANSAS j= hl - UTAH 

KENTUCKY Wie ad! Seg ee WASHINGTON 
MICHIGAN |. So WEST VIRGINIA 
MIS WYOMING 
Guarantee Fund Life Building 

18th and Douglas Sts., Omaha 
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Chicago Underwriters 
Start Campaign 


Radio Broadcast Program Com- 
bined with Institutional News- 
paper Advertising 
The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters first institutional advertising 
campaign made its appearance today 
in the Chicago Evening American, and 
the first broadcast took place over 
WIBO on Monday night. This campaign 
which is being sponsored by members 
of will continue for 


twenty-six weeks. 


the association 


The broadeast will take place every 
Monday night and appropriate news- 
paper advertisement will appear the 
following day in the Chicago Evening 
American. Considerable interest was 
manifested in the first broadcast as it 
represented the first broadcast of its 
kind in the history of radio and for 
that matter Institutional Advertising 
on Life Insurance. 

The broadcast consists of a drama- 
tized playlet taken from the experiences 
of a Chicago Life Insurance policy- 
holder thus providing modern radio en- 
tertainment feature and at the same 
time bringing to the attention of the 
radio audience in a very subtle manner 
the true values of life insurance. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection, that valuable merchandising 
tie-up immediately suggested itself in 
this broadcast to the field men. Chicago 
life 
each visit a particular prospect and to 
be present with the prospect at the 
time when the Life Insurance True 
Story came over the air last night. It 
can readily be seen where the radio 


underwriters were instructed to 


playlet can in a great measure assist 
the agent in putting across his story 
to the prospect. 

Many inquiries have been received 
by the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Chicago Evening 
American from different local Associa- 
tions in connection with this unique In- 
stitutional Advertising plan and the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers plan to canvass all local life 
offices participating in this campaign 
with a view of tabulating results to the 
field men. 
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Freperick H. ECKER 


On the front cover of this issue appears a 
message from President Ecker of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to 
readers of THE Spectator regarding the 
outlook for life insurance during the present 
year. He says that there is every indica- 
tion that the institution of life insurance 
should, in 1931, make up entirely the slight 
setback in production that was experienced 
last year and gear itself again to the former 
rate of progress. Its sane optimism should 
be an encouragement and an incentive to 
every insurance man. 
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Propose Educational Film 
for Life Insurance 














George E. Lackey, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and general agent at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in a 
National Insurance Day speech before 
members of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis, Mo., at Hotel 
Statler, on Jan. 21, revealed that the 
National Association has been ap- 
proached by Warner Brothers Indus- 
trial Films, Inc., with a proposal that 
the agents’ association have a series of 
life insurance sales talking pictures 
produced by the Warner organization 
for national distribution through the 
large chain of motion picture theaters 
owned by Warner Brothers and affili- 
ated companies. 

The proposal was made in a letter 
sent to Lackey by David S. Ballou of 
the Warner Brothers Industrial Films, 
and Mr. Ballou expressed the belief 
that such a series of insurance motion 
pictures could be made reasonably and 
that the new business obtained through 
this medium of advertising would jus- 
tify the expense. Mr. Ballou also ex- 
pressed the belief that talking motion 
pictures will be used more and more to 
sell life insurance during the next 
cecade. 

The National Association has not yet 
acted on Warner Brothers proposal. 


EARLY REPORTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES FROM THE STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE 


BEEN COMPILED FROM RETURNS 
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| Year Surplus 
_ | End’g| Total | to | Total Paid Paid 
NAME AND LOCATION | Dec. | Admitted | Policy- | Total | Disburse- | Insurance Insurance 
OF COMPANY 31 Assets holders § | Income ments Written in Force 
|} $s | $ | 8 . . $ $ 

American Nat'l, Galveston, Tex . oon ee et sores wae ai Visdabetataeh: Spies Soxtarae natn gg a ge yd 

Bs a Pe eee ORT ee 360,227, 973, 
Citizens Nat'l, E. St. Louis, Ill 1930 | 169,919 145, 952! 27,791 30,504) o 315, 661) o 718,148 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O..| 1930 |19,000,522) 1,670,524) 6,095,196) 3,869,343] o 21,140,307] o 137,073,267 
Equitable Life. Des Moines. rood tga 6,032, 737|28, 003, 659)17,952,572| o 75,161,791] o 644,502,740 
‘ranklin Life. Sorinefek {| 1930 |31,298,990) 1,465,124) 8,092,500) 5,903,158} o 32,755,772] o 20,258,121 
Franklin Life, Springfield 1930 ape Seat ons 9h 208 190| g 4.870, 661 
—T - mn 9: : Ree |S 38, 585,613 76,953,730 
Great Sout rn, Hous ton \| 1929 ||. 46,754. 405 24° 213/394 
Great Western, Des Moines. | 1930 | $1,769, 461] 375, 000) $1, 325, 557 11,088,015) o 5,873,500! o 17,735,016 
State. Oklahoma City. (| 1930 | 776,661} 669,629] 816,569] '725,877| 0 1,803,200| 0 3,237,200 
Home State, Oklahoma City. ) 1930 eee oe ‘aii pert ares wal i eo i oo 
‘ — ae 93 % , 266) 916,8 023, 127) 34,709) o . " 7) , 307,000 
Midland Nat'l, Watertown, 8. D.\| 1939 } nA wie Traces Me fs 
Montana Life, Helena. 1930 }11, 267,890) oe 2,641,113) 1,795,061} 0 8,897,927! 0 55,568,783 
ai iia A it 1930 | 4,585,400) 303,945) 1,450,800) 919,568) o 7,406,206] o 37,422,182 
Notional Fidelity, Kanses ( sted 1930 3 . | ee ee 1g 150,000) g 150,000 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt | 1930 | 138,342,376) 8, 140, 118/28, 086, 459/20, 952,645) o 76,156,617) o 616,888,319 
Ohio State Life, Columbus. ..}| 1930 13, 392, 625) 1,223,421) 3,490,848) 2,204,797; o 11,595,577) 0 81,955,084 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill. | 1930 | 2,844,465 97,782} 809,019) 526,455) o 5,706,194) o 26,255,449 
Standard Life, Jackson, Miss... . . 1930 858 533 830, 299 125, 109) 164,410} o 3,600,892) o 3,378,213 
Gun Life of America, Baltimnore..{ | a0 |10, 55: +055) 2,255,000) 3,042,148) 1,813,918) 0 4,974,450 o 25, 578, 655 
jam Lite of A 1930 |. & i 20,041,296] ¢ 74,667,345 
United Fidelity, Dallas 1930 | 2,663, 936 104, 796 990, 800 630,520) o o 30,393,466 


9, 194, 875) 





o Ordinary. g Group. i Industrial. 
t Includes Health and Accident Branch. 


§ Including Cap ital Stock. 
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Percentage of Death Losses Paid to Mean Insurance 


Percentage of Lapse and Surrender to Mean Insurance 





Bankers Life Insurance Company 


of Nebraska 


Home Office—Lincoln, Nebraska 


Founded in 1887 






H. S. WILSON, President 


Abstract from the Forty-fourth Report for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1930. 





Increase in 1930 








ASSETS $39,725,533 $2,693,360 
LIABILITIES 28,301,600 2,182,174 
SURPLUS (Apportioned and 


Unapportioned) 11,423,933 511,186 





INCOME 6,343,953 456,365 
DISBURSEMENTS 4,182,078 995,756 













NEW INSURANCE 15,486,467 1,210,055 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 146,355,783 6,494,883 



































the West. Desirable territory open for SAME SERVICE 
live agents. Has an enviable record for Pea a See OE 
liberal dealing. Burglary 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. Address WILFRID €. POTTER, President 











Preferred Accident— 
—Protective Indemnity 


SAME MANAGEMENT 





ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 80 Maiden Lane New York 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
SHOWS LARGE INCREASES 


Considering the depressed condi- 
tions which prevailed in the business 
world last year, the seventy-ninth an- 
nual statement of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, presents very gratifying 
features. Notwithstanding the rela- 
tively small falling off in new busi- 
ness, the company shows an increase 
in insurance in force for 1930 of $126,- 
522,310, and it likewise increased its 
assets by $31,565,374. The interest 
earnings for the year were maintained 
at a small fraction less than in 1929, 
and the actual mortality was but 58% 
per cent of that expected. 

The reputation of the Massachusetts 
Mutual as an excellent company for 
its policyholders was well maintained, 
dividends to _ policyholders having 
amounted to $14,755,423, while the 
total payments to policyholders were 
$43,761,971, including death claims, 
$15,669,320. A phase of the company’s 
business which reflected bad times was 
the increase in claims for suicides and 
casualties, which amounted to $3,219,- 
000 or 20 per cent of the total claims 
paid. All expenses for the year only 
required 15.1 per cent of premiums, in- 


—= 7 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


Assets.......... $568,197,000 
72,807,000 
Total Liabilities 495,390,000 











Interest on policy pro- 
coeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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CHANGE OF DATE 


The Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, In- 
corporated, announces the change 
in date of its 11th annual Sales 
Congress and 45th annual Ban- 
quet from Thursday, March 12th, 
to Friday, March 6th. 

A special announcement of the 
program of both the Sales Con- 
gress and Banquet will be re- 
leased within the next ten days. 











terest and rents, and the average in- 
terest on invested assets was 5.64 per 
cent gross and 5.27 per cent net. 

The company closed the year 1930 
with $2,096,730,715 of insurance in 
force, the new insurance delivered hav- 
ing reached the sum of $272,133,619. 
Its assets at the end of last year 
amounted to $392,765,509, and after 
providing for the legal reserve and 
other liabilities, the excess of assets 
shown was $19,513,928. President 
William H. Sargeant and the other 
officers and directors of the company, 
as well as the policyholders, may well 
be pleased with the outcome of last 
year’s business. 






In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 




















Rudolph LeBoy of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company’s Chicago agency 
led the Aetna’s entire field force in pro- 
duction of new paid life insurance for 
1930 with a total production of $1,500,- 
000. The achievement automatically 
elected Mr. LeBoy president of the 
Aetna Life Leaders Club. 








Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





Where Are 


Who Want to Be Successful? 
Who Want to Build a Paying Busi- 
ness on a Solid Basis? 

We offer the right men positions 


with a future and a good substantial 
revenue, selling 


Gold Seal Non-Cancellable 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Guaranteeing Incomes 


- 


the Men— 


INCOME 
GUARANTY 
POLICIES 


for the 





























OUR TERRITORY 


Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 





_ 


beneficiaries to use personally when 
they are ill or injured and unable 
to maintain their earning power. 
Not a death benefit but aid for the 
living, and easily sold when prop- 
erly presented. Note the prominent 
features listed. 


We Want Men to Represent Us 
in Our Territory 








Tucome Guaranty Company 


‘Incomes Guaranteed’’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00_ - 
(Established 1917) 





Income Building 





Lega! Reserve Stock Company 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Guarantee Fund Life Associ- 
ation, Omaha 


In accordance with its long-estab- 
lished yearly custom, the Guarantee 
Fund Life Association of Omaha, Neb., 
shows a large increase in assets in its 
latest annual statement. The resources 
displayed in its financial exhibit as of 
Jan. 1, 1931—the association’s twenty- 
ninth annual statement—represent an 
increase of more than $950,000 during 
the past year and now amount to $15,- 
963,041. Of this large amount of accu- 
mulated assets, less than two-thirds are 
required to cover all reserves and other 
debts, leaving an excess of assets over 
liabilities of $5,601,836. 

The association’s list of assets shows 
an excellent diversification and includes 
first mortgage loans, $3,111,642; gov- 
ernment, county and municipal bonds, 
$8,800,686; stocks valued at $253,337; 
its home office building and real estate 
carried at $1,078,629; policy loans ag- 
gregating $1,831,623; cash, $259,777; 
accrued interest, $260,437, and deferred 
net premiums to the amount of $356,- 
908, these resources aggregating $15,- 
963,041. The policy required 
by law is the largest single item among 
the liabilities and amounts to $9,147,- 
039. Other include those on 
income policies in process of payment, 
$747,216; office expenses and 
items, $119,590; 
awaiting proofs, $67,969, and 

premiums and trust funds, 
$279,391. These items amount to $10,- 
361,205 and leave an excess of assets 
over liabilities of $5,601,836. As usual, 
the reports that there are 
no death losses proved and unpaid at 
the end of the year. 

The association closed the year 1930 
with $172,348,941 of insurance in force. 
The paid claims last year, amounting 
to $1,713,955, bring the total of claims 
paid in the last twenty-nine years up 
to $14,598,546. As usual, the associa- 
mortality experience was most 
favorable, the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality in 1930 having been 
but 58.69 per cent and the death rate 
per thousand dollars of insurance hav- 
ing been but 8.51. The return on in- 
vestments very satisfactory, the 
average rate of interest earned having 
been 5.46 per cent and the amount of 
interest and rents collectd having been 
$742,201. As a result of the year’s op- 
erations the association its 
assets by $950,551. 

The foregoing figures well demon- 
strate the careful selection of risks 
which is practiced by the association 
and also the conservatism of its invest- 
ment policy. The association’s head 
office is a modern, well-constructed 
building, situated in the center of the 
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advance 
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tion’s 


was 
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financial district at Eighteenth and 
Douglas Streets, Omaha. 

The fine record made by the associa- 
tion in its underwriting is well evi- 
denced by the favorable mortality re- 
sults which have been consistentiy 
shown during the association’s career. 
The percentages of actual to expected 
mortality year by year, which are here 
given, emphasize this phase of the as- 
sociation’s history. The association’s 
percentages of actual to expected mor- 
tality have been as follows: 1902, 40.42 
per cent; 1903, no death; 1904, 21.58 
per cent; 1905, no deaths; 1906, 18.63 
per cent; 1907, 19.76 per cent; 1908, 
15.97 per cent; 1909, 12.27 per cent; 
1910, 29.66 per cent; 1911, 27.26 per 
cent; 1912, 31.07 per cent; 1913, 35.19 
per cent; 1914, 34.41 per per cent; 1915, 
38.50 per cent; 1916, 40.39 per cent; 
1917, 42.93 per cent; 1918 (year of in- 
fluenza epidemic), 88.56 per cent; 1919, 
46.44 per cent; 1920, 44.96 per cent; 
1921, 43.37 per cent; 1922, 51.07 per 
cent; 1923 6 per cent; 1924, 49.91 
per cent; 1925, 42.69 per cent; 1926, 
48.65 per cent; 1927, 60.06 per cent; 
1928; 59.89 per cent; 1929, 59.36 per 
cent; 1930, 58.69 per cent. It will be 
noted from the foregoing that even in 
the year of the influenza epidemic 
(1918), the actual experience was over 
11 per cent less than that expected ac- 
cording to the mortality tables. 

The progress which has been made 
by the Guarantee Fund Life Associa- 
tion through its twenty-nine years of 
active business should be very pleasing 
to its officers, members and agents. In 
almost every year since its organiza- 
tion, it has been able to show increases 
in its assets and a favorable mortality 
experience. The association operates in 
some twenty-seven States and has good 
openings available for intelligent and 
industrious agents, to whom attractive 
contracts can be offered. 

J. C. Buffington, the organizer and 
president of the association, has been 
its active executive official since its or- 
ganization, and the degree of success 
which has been achieved and the repu- 
tation earned by the association are 
largely ascribable to its equitable and 
capable management. The officials of 
the association are: President, J. C. 
Buffington; vice-presidents, Edward M. 
Martin and J. W. Hughes; secretary 
and treasurer, R. E. Langdon; medical 
director, Dr. A. C. Stokes; assistant 
secretary and auditor, L. E. Gillespie; 
assistant secretaries, A. D. Hunter, 
J. F. Mulligan and J. F. Kinney; su- 
perintendent of agents, F. A. Hicks; 
assistant superintendent of agents, 
A. J. Jensen; cashier, J. S. Helgren; 
actuary, Jno. W. Barth; assistant ac- 
tuary, L. A. Stocking; advertising man- 
ager, C. R. Connolly. 


CHARLES E. BALDWIN, JR., 
PROMOTED 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts 
announces the appointment of Charles 
E. Baldwin, Jr., for the past few years 
associated with the treasurer’s depart- 
ment—to the position of assistant to 
the treasurer. 

Mr. Baldwin graduated from Har- 
vard in 1926, and immediately follow- 
ing graduation from the Harvard 
Business School entered the treasurer’s 
department of the State Mutual. He 
played end on the Harvard football 
team for three years after winning 
his numerals during his first year. 











The Big 
Three 


FAMILY INCOME— 


“THE PLAN IDEAL” for 


the protection of depend- 


ent children. 


PREFERRED RISK—An 
extremely low cost whole 
life policy for those who 


can qualify. 


LIFE EXPECTATION— 
The maximum of protec- 
tion while need is greatest. 
One of the lowest premi- 
with divi- 


um policies 


dends. 


We have an especially at- 


tractive Agency contract 


to offer real producers. 


Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company 
Bankers National Life Building 
Journal Square 
Jersey City, N. J. 
R. R. LOUNSBURY, 
GEORGE RAMEE, Vice-Pres and Supt. 


of Agencies 


Pres. 
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44 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(From Data Compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents) 


(These companies had 82 
i ll U. S. legal 


ina 





per cent of the total 
reserve companies on Dec. 31, 1929) 


business 


outstanding 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, 
INCREASES AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS— 

















MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1928, 1929 AND 1930 Period Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
1929 1930 1926 
over over Jan. $560,289,000 $227,158,000 $56,280,000 $843,727,000 
Month 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 Feb. 597,429,000 174,782,000 83,088,000 855,299,000 
ORDINARY INSURANCE March 734,828,000 230,203,000 72,368,000 1,037,399,000 
Apri 589 627 215.5 978,794,000 
Jan. $580,462,000  $659,843,000  $712,855,000 13.7% 8.0% a 687,772,000 235-207,000 56:458,000 979,437,000 
Feb. 655,406,000 683,542,000 730,735,000 4.3 6.9 Jane 713,121,000 202 315.000 69,282,000 984,718,000 
March 781,122,000 830,244,000 884,535,000 6.3 6.5 ai eaey BPN Hy pestgeersiy pirate 
April 710,435,000 793,786,000 839,531,000 11.7 5.8 July G67.208,000 = 106,808,088 ey ne 
May 757,879,000 801,698,000 776,394,000 5.8 3.2 Aug. 601,100,000 199,076,000 55,632,000 855,808, 
June 755,699,000 750,228,000 725,725,000 0.7 3.3 Sept. 528,186,000 197,277,000 73,456,000 798,919,000 
July 660,062,000 722,451,000 714,748,000 9.5 1.1 Oct. 608,599,000 226,523,000 62,353,000 897,475,000 
Aug. 623,594,000 698,196,000 622,075,000 11.4 10.9 Nov. 637,273,000 235,691,000 100,448,000 973,412,000 
Sept. 534,112,000 608,869,000 545,481,000 14.0 10.4 Dec. 806,066,000 228,008,000 262,452,000 —1,296,526,000 
Oct. 659,844,000 707,478,000 619,529,000 72 —12.4 —_—___ —— -—_—____ - - 
Nov. 667,633,000 704,316,000 593,270,000 55 —is Total $7,804,416,000 $2,566,059,000 $1,050,605,000 $11,421,080,000 
eS 3.8 10.5 Increase 405,802,000 206,885,000 51,821,000 664,508,000 
$8,199,375,000 $8,801,866,000 $8,517,729,000 738 —8.2 Over 1925 5.5% 8.8% 5.2% 6.2% 
1927 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Jan. $579,026,000 $185,292,000 $94,445,000 $858,763,000 
Jan. $236,303,000 — $265,998,000 —$218,027,000 12.6% —18.0% Feb. SS Sa ep ys py ym 
Feb. 221,949,000 230,779,000 212,813,000 4.0 7.8 March 749,543,000 241,701,000 103,057,000 1,094,301,000 
March 273,551,000 274,824,000 264,415,000 0.5 3.8 April 738,141,000 227,279,000 46,960,000 —_1,012,380,000 
April 259,962,000 256,279,000 241,129,000 1.4 5.9 May 704,807,000 241,662,000 45,683,000 992,152,000 
May 216,396,000 240,501,000 230,083,000 11.1 43 June 702,860,000 221,780,000 67,817,000 992,457,000 
June 214,882,000 242,166,000 311,925,000 12.7 28.8 : 597.787 200,835 : 882,851,000 
July 194,642,000 223,680,000 247'506,000 14.9 10.7 —_ pigs pens Peg ye a peyote 4 
506 7 Aug. 631,740,000 211,157,000 43,977,000 886,874,001 
Aug. 193,365,000 219,144,000 233,745,000 13.3 6.7 = 531°9 200 6; 31.47 763.307 
; : ‘ Sept. 531,210,000 200,622,000 31,475,000 763,307,000 
Sept. 198,949,000 221,006,000 210,423,000 = ‘11.1 4.8 mae rine : bes 
Oct. 233,530,000 240,489,000 243,779,000 3.0 1.4 Out petiy tien omy tigen ripen yy 
eg 202 948,000 249'246 000 208,482,600 22:8 ay Nov 586,694,000 252,738,000 76,960,000 916,392,000 
“a 248 048, rrry royeny =a a Dec 718,793,000 211,076,000 165,025,000  —1,094,894,000 
Dec. 246,045,000 234,046,000 228,803,000 4.9 2.2 eres 2 = — Retires Rie tun 
~"$2,692,522,000 $2,898,158,000 $2,851,130,000 — -a Total” $7,804,406,000 — $2,667,333,000 $824,372,000 $11,296,111,000 
Increase 10,000 101,274,000 —226,233,000 —124,969,000 
GROUP INSURANCE ee ee = = — — 
Jan. $46,841,000 $98,637,000 $64,313,000  110.6¢% —34.8% 1928 
Feb. 91,505,000 58,607,000 59,930,000 36.0 2.3 Jan. $580,462,000 $236,303,000 $46,841,000 $863,606,000 
March 57,986,000 64,813,000 73,234,000 11.8 13.0 Feb. 655,406,000 221,949,000 91,505,000 968,860,000 
April 62,007,000 72,238,000 113,514,000 16.5 57.1 March 781,122,000 273,551,000 57,986,000 —-1,112,659,000 
May 205,195,000 109,827,000 91,263,000 —46.5 16.9 April 710,435,000 259,962,000 62,007,000 —_1,082,404,000 
June 113,711,000 106,589,000 106,782,000 —6.3 0.2 May 757,879,000 216,396,000 205,195,000 —_1, 179,470,000 
July 74,196,000 147,658,000 130,036,000 99.0 11.9 June 755,699,000 214,882,000 113,711,000 —1,084,292,000 
Aug. 56,926,000 99,773,000 73,188,000 75.3 26.6 a " 
~t oan ae -* payee i ° July 660,062,000 194,642,000 74,196,000 928,900,000 
Sept. 277,943,000 75,151,000 138,492,000 73.0 84.3 - 7 
Oc hb. : ge - ~ Aug. 626,594,000 193,365,000 56,926,000 876,885,000 
ct. 72,119,000 105,393,000 51,575,000 46.1 51.1 -- ee 7 
Nov. 53,569,000 86,165,000 59,340,000 60.8 —31.1 Sept. 584,112,000 196,949,000 377,948,000 — 1,01.1,004,000 
Dec. 224,330,000 160,514,000 130,519,000 —28.4 18.7 Oct. 659,844,000 233,530,000 72,119,000 965,493,000 
act igte ces cheba Eg AE taoasntee e Nov. 667,633,000 202,948,000 53,569,000 924,150,000 
$1,336,328,000 $1,185,365,000 $1,092,186,000 11.3 7.9 Dec. 810,127,000 246,045,000 224,330,000 1,280,502,000 
Total $8,199,375,000  $2,692,522,000  $1,336,328,000 $12,228,225,000 
TOTAL INSURANCE Increase 394,969,000 25,189,000 511,956,000 932,114,000 
Jan. $863,606,000 $1,024,478,000  $995,195,000 18.6% 2.90% Over 1927 5.1% 0.9% 62.1% 8.3% 
Feb. 968,860,000 972,928,000 1,003,478,000 0.4 3.1 
March _—1,112,659,000 —1,169,881,000 —_1,222,184,000 5.1 4.5 1939 
April 1,032,404,000 —1,122,303,000 —_1,194,174,000 8.7 6.4 Jan. $659,843,000 $265,998,000 $98,637,000  $1,024,478,000 
May 1,179,470,000 1,152,026,000 —1,097,740,000 2.3 4.7 Feb. 683,542,000 230,779,000 58,607,000 972,928,000 
— woe Lyte bya any oes 1.4 4.1 March 830,244,000 274,824,000 64,813,000 1,169,881,000 
July 928,900, ,093,789,0 ,092,290, 17.8 0.1 . 792 7RE 956.27 "7 
aed Sresenese Lei? iinees [aici ji. o. April 793,786,000 256,279,000 72,238,000 —-1,122,303,000 
; 7,113, ; 0 8.7 May 801,698,000 240,501,000 109,827,000 —1,152,026,000 
Sept. 1,011,004,000 905,026,000 894,396,000 10.5 1.2 June 750,228,000 242,166,000 106,589,000 1,098,983,000 
: _~ : e » 750,228, 242, ’ , , , ISO, 
Oct. 965,493,000 1,053,360,000 914,883,000 9.1 13.1 pees ~ 
Nov. 924,150,000 1,039,727,000 861,092,000 12.5 17.2 July 722,451,000 223,680,000 147,658,000 1,093,789,000 
Dec. 1,280,502,000 1,235,775,000 1,112,173,000 —3.5 10.0 Aug. 698,196,000 219,144,000 99,773,000 — 1,017,113,000 
PR scien Rs AON? LTT ta Sept. 608,869,000 221,006,000 75,151,000 905,026,000 
$12,228,225,000 $12,885,389,000 $12,461,045,000 5.4 3.3 Oct. 707,478,000 240,489,000 105,393,000 —1,053,360,000 
Nov. 704,316,000 249,246,000 86,165,000 —_1,089,727,000 
Dec. 841,215,000 234,046,000 160,514,000 —‘1,235,775,000 
BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS —_~-— - —$<$<$<<$—§ ———_—————  —— 
BEGINNING WITH 1926 Total $8,801,866,000  $2,898,158,000  $1,185,365,000 $12,885,389,000 
Posted Oras Sedat e Increase 602,491,000 205,636,000 —150,963,000 657,164,000 
rdinary ndustria roup Total Over 1928 7.3% 7.6% —11.8% 5.4% 
1913 $1,697,400,000 $622,909,000 $20,828,000  $2,341,137,000 
1914 1,658,698,000 662,600,000 45,474,000  2,366,772,000 1930 
915 761.5 7,53 7 , . ‘ 
aoe 1,761,506,000 697,532,000 47,122,000 —_2,506,160,000 Jan. $712,855,000  $218,027,000 $64,313,000 $995,195,000 
916 2,177,016,000 703,743,000 78,720,000  2,959,479,000 : aie pte 
1917 2'521,045,000 737,810,000 178,336,000  3,437,191,000 + al pe ryeny end poy rays yy EE re 
’ , arc ,535, 264, ! 73, J » . A 
1918 2,631,596,000 793,187,000 246,656,000 — 3,671,439,000 April 839,531,000 241,129,000 113,514,000 —‘1,194,174,000 
1919 4,591,733,000 934,807,000 425,574,000 —_5,952,114,000 May 776,394,000 230,083,000 91,263,000 —_1,097,740,000 
see 5,570,270,008 2.116,632,000 425,751,008 7,112,529,000 June 725,725,000 311,925,000 106,782,000  1,144,432,000 
92 '580,252, ,257,759, ,083, 5,949,094,000 "1:49 - 
r+ sa 949,094, July 714,748,000 247,506,000 130,036,000 —_1,092,290,000 
1922 5,035,016,000 1,418,801,000 274,616,000 6,728,433,000 Aug. 622,075,000 233,745,000 73,188,000 929,008,000 
1923 6,029,939,000 —1,720,054,000 520,045,000 —-8,270,038,000 Sept. 545,481,000 210,423,000 138,492,000 894,396,000 
1924 6,388,166,000 1, 963,554,000 597,765,000  —-8,949,485,000 Oct. 619,529,000 243,779,000 51,575,000 914,883,000 
1925 7,398,614,000 2,359,174,000 998,784,000  10,756,572,000 Nov. 593,270,000 208,482,000 59,340,000 861,092,000 
1926 7,204,416,000  2.566.059,000 1,050,605,000 11.421,.080,000 Dec. 752,851,000 228,803,000 130,519,000 —_‘1,112,173,000 
1927 7,804,406,000 2,667,333,000 824,372,000  11,296,111,000 pion pg ck as RE SI 
1928 8,199,375,000 2.692,522,000 —1,336,328,000 —12,228,225,000 Total $8,517,729,000 —_$2,851,130,000 —$1,092,186,000 $12,461,045,000 
1929 8,801,867,000 2,898,158,000  1,185,365,000  12.885.390,000 Increase —284,137,000 -47,028,000 —93,179,000 —424,344,000 
1930 8,517,729,000  2,851,130,000  —1,092,186,000  12.461,045,000 Over 1929 3.2% —1.6% —7.9% —3.38% 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 











ABSTRACT FROM SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
For the year ended December 31, 1930 





Admitted assets ear ak $392,765,509 
Policy reserve and other liabilities 373,251,581 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard 19,513,928 
Received for premiums 61,866,578 
Total income .. 93,667,804 
Dividends paid and credited policyholders 14,755,424 
Total payments to policyholders .. . 43,761,971 
New insurance delivered 272,133,619 
Total insurance in force 2,096,730,715 



































“We want 2,000 copies.. 
A New 


.lT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 








. y O wrote the official of 
a es 1t WALTER CLUFF'S a large life insurance 
course of study in ; 

company after reading 

LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 

Complete, workable, UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 

beautiful, effective — is EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 
helping Mutual Trust Now ready come off the press. 

representatives to greater in book form Based upon the experi- 











production and larger in- ences and experiments of 


comes. Send for this many years educational 


direction of thousands of 


Book today. life agents this book is 


1931 will be a Mutual Your money being acknowledged as 


Trust year. the best life insurance 
back if you sales manual ever devel- 

° d. 
don’t profit roe 
Mutual Trust byre ain wits | 
LIFE INSURANCE: COMPANY YTECAGING UE. | memes wae nie tee! 
EDWIN A. OLSON, President DN etkooiekeausaeennen —adualen : 
or SnckeotBmasie EDITION LIMITED! | Nine 3 
is Fai as OLD FAITHFUL RUSH COUPON———> aad Ghee here if quantity price 
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Metropolitan Life 
Production 





New Business Written in 1930 
Exceeded Three and a Quarter 
Billion Dollars 


Production of $3,305,037,927 of life 
insurance during 1930—an amount that 
eclipsed the total written during the 
prosperous year 1928, and which was 
but 2 per cent below the record pro- 
duction of 1929—was reported to the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company by Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the company, on 
Tuesday of this week. Mr. Ecker re- 
ported that of last year’s production, 
$1,626,568,166 was Ordinary Insur- 
ance; $1,369,339,903 Industrial, and 
$309,129,858 Group. The total insur- 
ance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the close of business for the year was 
$18,810,966,384, which is more than 
one-sixth of the total] life insurance in 
force in all United States companies 
combined. The company’s 1930 pro- 
duction was also more than one-sixth 
of the combined 1930 production of all 
the companies. 

With assets of $3,310,021,818, Mr. 
Ecker said, the Metropolitan Life con- 
tinues to hold its place as the largest 
financial institution in the world. The 
increase in assets in 1930 was $299,- 
461,767. 

The amount paid to policyholders 
during the year, according to the re- 
port, was $388,919,442; $144,419,743 of 
the total being in death benefits, while 
$244,499,699 was paid to living policy- 
holders. 

Another high spot of the report was 
the daily averages of business done by 
the Metropolitan during the year. 
These, as pointed out by Mr. Ecker, 
were as follows: 


“The daily average of the company’s 
business during the year was 2,144 a 


a 
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a gain over 1929 of 


GAINS FOR 1930 


oe Kaenee $20.455,937.00 


New Parp For BusINEss. . 


The above figures represent 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN Force. .$ 6,354,931.00 


Tora INSURANCE IN FoRCE...... $101.520,663.00 











The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVE., AT 60TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 








day in number of claims paid; 19,639 
a day in number of life insurance poli- 
cies issued and revived; $10,907,716 a 
day in life insurance issued, revived 
and increased; $2,093,529 a day in pay- 
ments to policyholders and addition to 
reserve, and $988,323 a day in increase 
of assets. The company’s income for 
the year amounted to $863,230,995. 

“There was a gain of 493,031 in the 
outstanding life policies during the 
year, bringing the total number of life 
insurance policies in force at the end 
of the year to 44,826,363.” 

The dividends declared for payment 
to policyholders during the current 


year are the largest ever declared by 
any life insurance company, totaling 
$94,625,473, of which $44,568,156 will 
be paid to Industrial policyholders, 
$48,028,167 to Ordinary, and $2,029,150 
to Accident and Health policyholders. 

Mr. Ecker pointed out that the total 
of bonuses and dividends paid to its 
policyholders by the company, since its 
organization, including the declarations 
for 1931, now amounted to $622,966,910, 
which were divided as follows: To In- 
dustrial policyholders, $310,676,718; to 
Ordinary policyholders, $305,726,513, 
and to Accident and Health policyhold- 
ers, $6,563,679. 














= LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE- INSURANCE COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ut 23 YEAR ENDOWMENT 





Almost as many options 
as.Babe Ruth Knocks 
Homers--— 


Ever) one a Winner/ 

















MENTION THE SPECTATOR WHEN WRITING FOR A COPY OF THE LINCOLN LIFE MAN 
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A good many men 
will admit that their suc- 
cess in building a profitable 
volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 


Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
I the business takes care of him. Life insurance 

field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 
ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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Forward in 1931 


Agents of the Peoria Life look forward eagerly 
and enthusiastically to this new year. There is 
every reason why they should enter 1931 in high 
spirits— 


Behind them lies a year of accomplishment 
for themselves and their company. The Peoria 
Life showed a decisive gain in written business 
over 1929, and a substantial increase in busi- 
ness in force that gives us a lot of pride and 
satisfaction. 


Ahead is a year of promise which Peoria Life 
agents regard with keen hope. The Peoria Life 
program has this distinct characteristic: there 
is always something to stimulate and encourage 
the activity of its agents—more so than ever in 
"31. 


1931 is due to be another year of advancement 
for the Peoria Life among the progressive com- 
panies of the country; and of profitable success 
and extended usefulness for its agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 





























Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








Guaranteed 
Low Cost 


Guaranteed 
Benefits 
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EXCELLENT PROGRESS OF MANU- 
FACTURERS LIFE 

During the year 1930 the insurance 
n force of the Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, of Toronto, in- 
reased more than $25,000,000 and now 
stands at $529,984,752. Its new in- 
surance issued last year was $82,057,- 
914, and assets increased by nearly 
$10,000,000, and now amount to $109,- 
027,467. Against this sum, the major 
liabilities reported are the policy and 
annuity reserves, $91,950,506, and re- 
serve for dividends to policyholders, 
$7,105,352. After providing for unpaid 
death and disability claims and other 
liabilities to policyholders, the staff 
pension fund, a contingency reserve of 
$1,200,000 and various other liabilities, 
the company was able to show a share- 
holders’ fund (including $1,500,000 
capital) of $1,935,442 and also a sur- 
plus of $3,377,280. These figures demon- 
strate that the Manufacturers Life 
occupies a strong financial position. 

Last year the company’s premium in- 
come amounted to $20,820,393, and its 
interest and dividend receipts aggre- 
gated $5,529,842. During the past year 
the company paid to policyholders the 
large sum of $11,874,266, including 
$3,003,170 of dividends. Among the in- 
vestments of the company are: $36,- 
618,190 of first mortgages on real 
estate; $23,121,888 of government, 
government guaranteed and municipal 
bonds; $2,835,321 of school and tele- 
phone bonds; $15,324,358 of public 
utility and other bonds, and $19,421,- 
068 of loans on the company’s policies. 
[t also owns the head office property 
and other real estate. 

President W. G. Gooderham, in his 
remarks at the annual meeting, stated: 
“The institution of life insurance has 
again demonstrated its soundness and 
stability, and the progress made by the 
life insurance companies on this con- 
tinent during the past year despite ex- 
isting conditions, has been an outstand- 
ing source of encouragement.” Generali 
Manager J. B. McKechnie pointed out 
the main features of the report cover- 
ng 1930 and drew the conclusion that 
the production of Canadian life insur- 


ance companies last year is very definite 


evidence of the soundness of the organ- 
zation and augurs well for the future. 





MONTGOMERY UNDERWRITERS 
ELECT 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 21.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Montgomery As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters re- 
sulted in the election of the following 
offices: president, Harry Bandy, vice- 
president, Jim Williams; secretary, B. 
L. Butler. Retiring president C. Allen 
Hopkins was elected to represent the 
association on the national executive 
ommittee. 
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operate. 


SOUTHEASTERN U. S. 


As. a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 


men in most of the ten SOUTH- 


EASTERN states in which we now 


Unexcelled policy contracts, 


most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 
ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 


tunity, it will be to your advantage to 


communicate with us. 











SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


c. O.. MILFORD, ORGANIZED 
President 1905 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE - 


70 MILLION AMERICANS 


can’t be wrong!” 


The magnitude of the great Thrift Army enrolled under the 
standards of Life Insurance is strikingly emphasized to Guardian 
|} policyholders in a premium notice insert bearing the above 


This is one of the ways in which, during December and 
January, the significance of Life Insurance Day in National 
Thrift Week will be brought before our policyholders, prepar- 
ing the way for the Fieldman’s personal contact with them. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 











NEW YORK CITY 
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Participating Policies PAN-AMERICAN 


“conform to the times” FIELD HELPS 
Motorists realize that they must MAKE WRITING LIFE INSURANCE 


have Automobile Insurance. To- EASIER 

day they want to buy it at lowest 

possible premium. That’s only one 

reason why GUARDIAN PARTICI- 

PATING POLICIES are easier to Address: 

sell. TED M. SIMMONS 
Get Set for Manager United States Agencies 


the Coming Season CRAWFORD H. ELLIS) E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. and General Manager 


Agency epenings in 25 states 
Write for information on open territory 


Agencies open in following States: 


Connecticut New Jersey 
Delaware New York 


North Carolina 
District Columbia Ohio 


— Pennsylvania 
4 Rhode Island 
Maryland South Carolina 
Massachusetts Vermont 

New Hampshire Virginia 














ae, 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 625,852 PROSPECTS 
COMPA NY received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. $36,210,101 of Business 


























sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 





PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London. 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life. marine and 
other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. Send Ten Cent Stamp for Oatalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


I saw _ronx_| || BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 























ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 

















Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 


— a 








BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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Maryland oe A PROGRESSIVE 


General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 


een wesmmnster | SURETY and CASUALTY 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 


hole - hearted Home Office Cooperation. COMPANY 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The eighty-fifth annual report of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
Worcester, Mass., shows that new busi- 
ness paid for during 1930 amounted to 
$68,824,633. Receipts from premiums 
were $19,465,475 and from interest, 
rents and all other sources receipts 
were $9,857,742, making the total re- 
ceipts for the year $29,323,215. Dis- 
bursements for the year were $22,245,- 
151. Of the amount paid to policy- 
holders during the year, $15,746,847, 
approximately two-thirds, or $10,431,- 
718, was paid or credited to living pol- 
icyholders. The total ledger assets as 
of December 31, 1930, were $136,961,- 
893 and the total of all other assets 
amounted to $6,320,234, making the 
grand total $143,282,127. . Total liabil- 
ities, including $119,571,467 policyhold- 
ers’ reserve, were $133,947,953. The 
surplus is given as $9,334,174. Insur- 
ance in force amounted to $657,950,027. 
Since the company was founded in 
1844 it has paid policyholders in death 
claims, matured endowments, surrender 
values and dividends $205,877,156. 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEBRASKA 


The income of the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska for 
1930, as shown by the annual state- 
ment, was $6,343,953, an increase of 
$456,365 over that of the previous 
year. Disbursements for the year were 
$4,182,078. Assets are given as $39,- 
725,533 and liabilities as $28,301,600. 
The surplus, apportioned and unappor- 
tioned, was $11,423,953. At the close 
of 1930 the company had insurance in 
force amounting to $146,355,783, an in- 
crease of $6,494,883 over the amount in 
force at the close of 1929. During the 
year new business amounted to $15,- 
486,467, which was an increase of 
$1,210,055 over 1929. The Bankers 
Life was founded in 1887 with a paid 
in capital of $100,000, at which it has 
since remained. H. S. Wilson is the 
president. It operates in Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Utah, Wyoming and West Virginia. 


WINS SWEEPSTAKES CUP 


The Buffalo, N. Y., agency of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, with a gain in 
paid-for business of $1,199,000 over its 
quota and seven monthly group leader- 
ships, won the sweepstakes cup in the 
1930 Agency Gains Contest of the 
Bankers Life. 

Runner-up in the contest was the 
Rogers and Darling agency. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
































Continental Assurance Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1930 


A la a a dn ee es $364,965.85 
Government, State, County and Municipal Bonds ....... 1,471,970.00 
Railroad, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Bonds ...... 2,401,600.00 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks...................... 1,400,870.00 
I I oleic ss were ks </Sie i Owes ae Sk eI Iare ee 31,416.00 
TIN INI 56.555...) bas esto borate cn ACR al peal SPT ae 6,451,349.52 
ee ee ee eee yn rls ne eee 1,656,274.70 


611,724.62 
708,062.87 


NG i cay ik cng aa u/s eimai said oer aa Ore ne 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums .............. 


IU 5 ox x 9’ 9 5/55 Gra we ee arn es Se awe eee ook 269,482.58 
SN CI 1S cs ccc ain ore pi ca ie ae vs tra een ee te 34,254.43 
CN 4c lac cadet tinantiae See $15,401,970.57 
Liabilities 
EE eC eT EE nr 
a er nr ee ee 419,075.55 
Premiums Paid in Advance ................ <a ie 40,050.82 
IE EOIN oo vn kos dde sn dwasburebabbsucne 224,544.05 
be Peer rrr ere reer ee - 216,840.42 
eS Re ee eres errr eee $1,000,000.00 
ne Pe ae ree mee ae 2,250,000.00 
i EF rn er perce ne 3,250,000.00 
MN di: «scene wrk clove miptornatetern ne arene Alea . -$15,401,970.57 
Total Insurance in Force ‘ . $150,220,099.00 
Insurance in Force (“paid for” basis) 145,885,151.00 


Record for 1930 


Increase in Premiums Collected ..... ..... . $257,398.83 
ere Pe ere ee ee er 1,713,441.43 


Increase in Capital and Surplus*................. .... 130,696.48 
RE Te TN in chars veka > enh ee Dees 1,861,505.10 
Increase in Insurance in Force (“paid for’ basis) ...-16,647,936.00 


*Including Voluntary Reserve. 


All stocks and bonds are carried at December 31st, 1930, market value 
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AN ARMY AT YOUR SERVICE 


A VERITABLE army of men, well drilled in the 
art of giving service, is available to policyholders of The Travelers Companies. 
The Engineering and Inspection Division, numbering 725 men, is assigned to 
the duty of assisting policyholders to prevent industrial and automobile acci- 
dents, fires, boiler explosions and other casualties. The Claim Division has 
a force of 1,700 men, strategically located at 213 important points, to pay 
policyholders’ claims promptly and efficiently, no matter where they may be. 
Over 40,000 agents and brokers constitute another unit in this army of service, 
giving insurance counsel to policyholders and helping them to arrange proper 
insurance protection. A salaried force of 10,000 more people handle the details. 
This army, the size of which would have been the envy of many an ancient 


ruler, has but one objective—service to policyholders. 





if. 2 'RA VE LE RS 


THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY +o THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Tue TRAVELERS FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD +O+- CONNECTICUT 
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MARINE INSURANCE 





Insurance, Banking and 
Politics Discussed 





Walter H. Bennett Deplores Ef- 
fect of Three Necessary Ele- 
ments Unwisely Mixed 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, addressed the Los An- 
geles Insurance Exchange on Tuesday 
n “Insurance-Banking-Politics.” De- 
veloping his theme by use of a clever 
analogy, Mr. Bennett cited three 
chemicals: glycerine, a clear liquid of 
medicinal value; nitrogen, an element 
that represents three-fourths of the 
air we breathe, and sulphur, a valuable 
medicinal property. Mix them together, 
the speaker said, and you get nitro- 
glycerine, a deadly explosive chemical. 

These chemicals are comparable, Mr. 
Bennett said, to insurance, the great 
palliative; banking, the breath of 
business, and politics, the sulphur of 
our national life. Combine the three, 
said the speaker, and we find one great 
institution discredited, another de- 
moralized, and the third subject to such 
recrimination that even the most 
thoughtful begin to play with the idea 
of Socialism or Communism for relief. 

Mr. Bennett then went on to cite 
some of the recent bank failures whose 
insurance tie-ups were most embar- 
rassing to reputable insurance men in- 
volved. Particularly deplorable, he 
said, was the fate of the Home com- 
panies of Arkansas, carriers which 
started in a modest way and gradually 
developed into trusted and respected in- 
stitutions with management of un- 
juestioned integrity. The fire and in- 
demnity companies of this group are 
now done for, the speaker said, be- 
ause of the devious machinations of 
Caldwell & Company. 

The Bank of United States closing, 
and its effect on insurance carriers too 
lose to it, was mentioned as addi- 
tional proof of the folly of intertwin- 
ng banking and insurance. 

How insurance is utilized as the butt 
f political expediency was a further 
levelopment of Mr. Bennett’s theme. 
He cited compulsory automobile in- 
urance, State funds and unemploy- 
nent insurance as evidence of this 
nfluence. The speaker paused, at this 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEES 

The composition of insurance 
committees of the New York 
State Senate and House is as fol- 
lows: 

Senate: Senator Leon F. 
Wheatley, Steuben, chairman, and 
Senators Fearon, of Onondaga; 
Cheney, of Erie; Slater, of Mon- 
roe; Pitcher, of Jefferson; Hof- 
stadter, of Manhattan; the 
Democratic members of the com- 
mittee have not yet been desig- 
nated. 

Assembly: Assemblyman Hor- 
ace M. Stone, Onondaga, chair- 
man and Assemblyman Merriam, 
Schenectady; Garnjost, West- 
chester; Catchpole, Ontario; Pot- 
ter, Suffolk; Thistlethwaite, 
Herkimer; Miller, Kings, and 
Dinnen and Theodore, Manhattan. 


R. ¥. 











ALABAMA COMMISSIONER TAKES 
OFFICE ON FEBRUARY 1 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 26. — Mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Birmingham Association of Insurance 
Agents last week called on Charles C. 
Greer, new State Superintendent of 
Insurance, and acquainted him with 
the ethics and policies for which the 
fire and casualty association stand. 
The delegation made known to him par- 
ticularly its opposition to the present 
practice of writing fictitious fleets. 

Mr. Greer, who takes over the office 
Feb. 1, expressed a desire to be guided 
in his rulings by the best practices 
of the insurance profession as ex- 
pressed by the insurance association. 
He particularly took a stand against 
fictitious fleets. 








point, to praise the Governor of New 
York for his non-political appointment 
of the present insurance superinten- 
dent. 

“Above all,” Mr. Bennett said in 
conclusion, “the insurance world must 
avoid the intermingling of the three 
elements of insurance, banking and 
politics which, individually serve to 
make our country great. In combina- 
tion they can only produce a _ nitro- 
glycerine which will blast our hopes 
and destroy our institutions.” 


America Fore Group’s 
Annual Statement 





Chairman Sturm’s Report Shows 
Fleet’s Aggregate Assets Total 
More Than $243,000,000 


On Jan. 1, 1931, the aggregate assets 
of the America Fore group, which con- 
sists of the Continental Insurance Co., 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire, the Niagara 
Fire, American Eagle, First American, 
Maryland, and the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Co. of New York, amounted to 
$243,256,251, the annual report made 
public by Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the boards of the companies, reveals. 
Interest, dividends and rents earned in 
1930 by the group amounted to $15,- 
658,954, an increase of $3,370,566, or 
27.43 per cent, as compared with 1929. 
Dividends of $10,115,028 were declared 
on the companies’ stocks. 

The gross assets of the Continental 
Insurance Co. amounted to $88,389,396 
on Jan. 1, 1931. Bonds and stocks 
owned at the beginning of the year had 
a market value of $81,214,454, and 
policyholders’ surplus stood at $54,467,- 
216. The reserve for contingencies and 
dividends amounted to $3,300,000. 

Interest, dividends, and rents earned 
for the year 1930 were $6,283,390 as 
compared with $4,563,823 for the year 
1929, an increase of $1,719,567 of which 
$800,000 was an extra dividend. Divi- 
dends paid on Continental stock for the 
year 1930 were $4,660,928, leaving a 
balance from investment income, after 
paying dividends on Continental stock, 
of $1,622,461, of which $800,000 was 
extra dividend. 

Assets of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co. on Jan. 1, 1931, aggre- 
gated $71,206,275, including stocks and 
bonds valued at $65,091,786, and cash 
of $1,156,556. Policyholders’ surplus 
amounted to $42,725,211, and the re- 
serve fund for contingencies and divi- 
dends to $2,800,000. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. re- 
ports assets aggregating $24,389,015 as 
of Jan. 1, 1931. Stocks and bonds 
owned were worth $21,723,283 and 
there was $1,012,909 cash on hand. 

Assets of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., of New York, it is shown by Chair- 
man Sturm’s annual report, amounted 
on Jan. 1, 1931, to $38,359,924 including 
stocks and bonds worth $26,512,985. 
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HE Bergen County Council is back- 

ing a movement, inaugurated by the 
National Council of the V. F. W., to 
have the insurance policies, given as 
bonuses to World War Veterans, paid 
in cash in order to relieve distress 
among the men at the present time. 

In its issue of January, Foreign Ser- 
vice, the official publication of the or- 
ganization, comments, in part, as fol- 
lows: “Secretary Mellon completely 
ignores the fact that, out of 3,680,704 
veterans in possession of certificates, 
2,289,161 have already found it neces- 
sary to nullify the benefits of their in- 
surance policies by borrowing to the 
limit on the loan value available. To 
the veteran crying for bread today, 
Secretary Mellon would give the prom- 
ise of a cake in 1945. In his request for 
immediate cash payment of his world 
war bonus certificate, the veteran be- 
lieves that this obligation can be met 
without increasing the present burden 
of the individual taxpayer.” 
































. * * 





Aside from the general business de- 
pression which has prevailed for the 





past year and which has had a marked 
effect upon the invested assets of com- 





panies another disturbing, but, in a 
measure, unwarranted element appeared 





unusually delayed payment of agency 





balances. Special agents report that, to 
a certain degree, this was attributable 
to the introduction of installment pay- 
ment of premiums on automobile cover- 
ages, which form of settlement, in many 






cases, spread to other classes of insur- 
ance. With the knowledge that partial 
payments were countenanced by com- 






panies on one kind of indemnity, prompt 
payment in full by the assured on fire 
policies was a rarity. Thus the year’s 
ending was an exceedingly active one 
for field men in their efforts to gather 
in long outstanding items. 















Another Bergen County municipality 
has followed the method recently 
adopted by the New Milford Fire Com- 
pany. Last week the Little Ferry Fire- 
men’s Relief Association started a house 
to house insurance survey by members 
of the organization. Owners and ten- 
ants of each dwelling, apartment house 
or business place were asked for infor- 
mation through which it is hoped to 
check up on those agents or com- 








panies which are not making the two 
per cent returns to the local relief fund 
each year. The survey cards call for 






particulars as to amount of insurance. 
name of agency writing the insurance, 
company or companies involved, amount 
of premium paid and whether the cov- 
erage is for one year or three years. 
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B. G. Chapman, Jr., president of the Fire, 
Central Insurance Com- Continental, N. Y- | 1929 104,666,984 68,694,160 


American 4,16 
Fidelity-Phenix- 1930 71,206,276 42,725,212 
2 


groupings of companies. By its trans- 


according to President Chapman. 





; vrican Eagle ‘1930 $14,196,687 $7,162,17 
 ! [.. eee | 1929 16,692,267 7,848,99* 
1930 88,389,396 54,467,217 


N. 





surance is now done through large —_— 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 27.—Carl Ross 


fer to New York the American Central yoenrick. treasurer of the Fidelity 
will acquire the advantages of a great- Gyaranty Fire Corporation, has 
strengthened competitive position, signed, according to an announcement 


of the home office. 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENTS OF FIRE 


New Jersey News and Comment AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


4 7 . ia e ane & lus te 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MOVES Rome ans "Policy- 
HEADQUARTERS TO NEW YORK of Company Dec.31 Assets holder 





pany, has announced that effective on Fire. N 1929 86,168,951 51,258,642 
riti hez arter . . (1920 3,977,823 2,672,545 
March 1 the underwriting headquarters rire N.Y. _... [1929 4,344,661 2,866,3 
> © > at St. Louis will be Franklin Fire (1930 22,248,508 12,075,032 
Cc L Ot. f 1K , e618 - 
ethers — © P : . Philadelphia ramen 1929 22,629,021 13,515,24 
transferred to the executive offices of ; - 1930 116,896,125 61,491,90° 
> : -., Home, New York.. | 1929 128,914,080 72,325,63 
company at 1 Park Ave., New Liberty Fire - 1920 833.212 670,251 
York City Louisville, Ky. .. | 1929 997,177 7 
nt . Louisville National, f 1930 77,424 
The decision to move was due to the Louisville, Ky. .. | 1929 72,289 
ti : F : aryland Ins. Co., {1930 2,737,131 2,1 
changed conditions in fire insurance M4ryland Ins. Co., ses 2870889 2.1 
erwriti slat lines 1930 24,389,015 18,3: 
underwriting and related lines. The siagara Fire, ¥.¥. (1000 26200438 184 
i > : ‘ave > + oot 
American Central has always operated William Penn Fire { 1930 505,708 2 
business as an independent unit, Philadelphia .... | 1929 $86,265 3 
; Pols s. Co., { 1930 669,212 4: 
P P e ¢ Wolverine In . . 
whereas the vast majority of fire in- loasien tid. 1929 707 660i 
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INDIANA INSURANCE DAY 


Insurance salesmen must eliminate 
“the high-pressure process,” stop kid- 
ding themselves and substitute plain 
facts of service if sales problems are 
to be solved. E. J. Schofield of New- 
ark, N. J., vice-president of the Globe 
Indemnity Company, made this decla- 
ration before about 1000 insurance men 
at the eighth annual Insurance Day 
celebration held in Indianapolis. He as- 
serted that the insurance men should 
take a leaf from the book of the manu- 
facturer who sells complexions and 
regal appearance to the women. He 
said that “‘we sell life insurance when 
we should sell an estate. We sell acci- 
dent insurance when we should sell an 
income or expense money payable at 
the time of an emergency.” 

Other speakers included W. S. Fos- 
ter of Chicago, assistant manager of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America; George E. Lackey, president 
o” the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Ross E. Coffin of Indianapolis was 
elected president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Indiana. He was general 
chairman of this year’s program. 

Six vice-presidents of the organiza- 
tion are: Ralph L. Colby of Indianap- 
olis, general agent of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company; J. J. Fitzgerald 
of Indianapolis, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company; F. A. Tedford of La- 
fayette, president of the Mitchell 
agency; Herbert A. Luckey of Indian- 
apolis, special agent of the New En- 
gland Mutual Insurance Company; R. 
C. Griswold of Indianapolis, manager 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, and Van Y. Duncan of Indian- 
apolis, special agent of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. 
A. L. Riggs of Indianapolis was elected 
treasurer, and Joseph G. Wood of In- 
dianapolis, was elected secretary. 


OHIO FARMERS GREETS AGENTS 


Nearly 200 Ohio Farmers’ represen- 
tatives journeyed to the Home Office at 
LeRoy for the annual agents and com- 
pany meetings Jan. 20 and 21 to learn 
that the 83-year-old fire insurance or- 
ganization had closed 1930 with a sur- 
plus of $1,401,298. Charles Robinson, 
agent at Gallipolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Farmers Agents As- 
sociation. 

Among those attending the meeting 
from outside of Ohio were: Sidney A. 
Perrin, head of the company’s agency 
in New York City; William A. Coyle, 
Jr., and Maleolm J. Klein of Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Max L. Weil, Cedarhurst, L. I.; 
Herman Meyer of Glencoe, L. I.; Roy 
\V. Haser of Chicago, and E. K. Schultz 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 


Another veteran fire insurance agent 
was removed from the ranks in Boston 
in the death of Col. Henry E. Russell, 
senior member of the insurance firm 
of O’Brion, Russell & Company. His 
death followed a two weeks’ illness of 
pleurisy. He was 75 years of age. 

Representative G. B. Lewis, Repub- 
lican, of Tiverton, R. I., has filed a bill 
in the State legislature for the crea- 
tion of a $100,000 fund under which 
the State of Rhode Island would carry 
its own fire losses. Establishment of 
the fund, which would be known as the 
“State Fire Insurance Fund,” is in ac- 
cord with one of the recommendations 
in the annual report of Finance Com- 
missioner Frederick S. Peck. The Board 
of Commissioners of sinking funds 
would have control of the fund under 
the Lewis bill. In the event of loss of 
State property by fire the affected de- 
partment would be required to report 
such loss to the finance commissioner, 
who would make an investigation to 
determine if restoration of the prop- 
erty was necessary. 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts will be 
held at the Boston City Club on Feb. 
5, when Governor Ely will be the 
speaker. 


COMMERCIAL UNION STAFF 
CHANGES 


In June of this year, A. J. Makins 
will relinquish the assistant U. S. 
managership of the Commercial Union 
group to manage the fire department 
at the home office in London. D. E. 
Monroe, for many years vice-president 
of the American Central, will succeed 
him, and C. F. Rupprecht, recently 
transferred from the Pacific Coast 
branch, has been appointed secretary at 
the New York branch. F. W. Koeckert 
is the United States manager for the 
Commercial Union. 





T. C. UNDERWOOD PROMOTED 


Thomas C. Underwood, manager of 
the use and occupancy department of 
the America Fore Group’s Western de- 
partment, has been promoted to the 
superintendency of agents for the ma- 
jor portion of the Central West States, 
it was announced by Vice-President E. 
A. Henne, Western manager for the 
group. He has been with the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company for 15 years. 





and T. A. Anderson, Philadelphia. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
progress of the company in a year 
which has presented unusual difficul- 
ties to insurance managements. 











Long-distance ne- 
gotiations in placing 


foreign insurance ? 











Way not allow our 


local headquarters to take over 
these duties for you? 


American han- 
dled locally, is a logical step 
and an important development 


coverage, 


in foreign insurance which 
presents every advantage to 


you and the assured. 


With central headquarters 
in New York, and a staff of 
over 500 representatives ex- 
tending throughout practically 
the entire world, the A. I. U. 
world-wide protective services 
offer to relieve you of all of 
the inconveniences usually ac- 
companying the handling of 
foreign insurance. Through 
our local office, placement of 
foreign insurance is com- 
pleted, and loss settlement ne- 
gotiations are arranged. 


For advice or assistance of 
any kind, we invite you to 
consult our local headquarters 
for foreign insurance. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND EUREKA-SECURITY 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 
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Insurance Company 
Marsh & McLennan 22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 
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Invitation or Challenge 


INVITE your prospects to buy—don'tchallenge 
them. 


COMMONWEALTH liberal broad coverage ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


contracts: with an outstanding service, and 
adequately rated, are invitations to buy—hard os . 
— ; y Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 


to refuse. Al 
AGENTS handling Commonwealth lines find ” 


they can present their proposition without a GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 


challenge. 


PROSPECTS like to feel they are “‘buying”’ Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 


and not being “‘sold- applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth 7 
against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft an 
Commonwealth Casualty Co. Transit risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) Canada. 


Philadelphia A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 
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President insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 
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RANSFER of Robert T. Williams, 
| aa agent at Portland, Ore., for 
the Aetna Insurance Company, to Salt 
Lake City, is announced by H. F. Mills, 
manager of the company at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Williams’ new territory will 
comprise Utah, Eastern Nevada, and 
Southern Idaho. 


Aetnaizers at San Francisco gave a 
dinner in honor of their visiting chiefs, 
Vice-Presidents Alfred Stinson and E. J. 
Perrin, Jr., of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford and Standard Fire, respectively, 
on Jan. 20. The men are visiting the 
Pacific Coast on an inspection of com- 
pany agencies. 

More than 90 attended the dinner. 
Short talks by Stinson and Perrin, and 
a program of varied entertainment 
marked the affair. C. A. Bonner, man- 
ager of the western branch, was toast- 
master. 


$ 


The Eagle Fire of Newark, announce 
the appointment of the Pacific Rein- 
surance Bureau, Ltd., of San Francisco, 
as managers for facultative reinsurance 
in the western states. 

The Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd., 
is a new organization, having only re- 
cently applied for permission to do busi- 
ness in California. Rollin M. Kelley, 
who recently resigned as secretary of 
the Reinsurance Underwriters, has been 
named secretary-treasurer and mana- 
ger of the Bureau. Mr. Kelley is well 
known in Coast insurance circles, hav- 
ing at one time been with the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific in 
an executive capacity. Also he has 
served as special agent for the Scottish 
Union and National, and for several 
years was in the brokerage business in 
San Francisco, being associated with 
the late G. A. R. Heuer. 

At the head of the Bureau are the 
officials of the Eagle Fire. Franklin W. 
Fort, vice-president and manager, and 
James Y. Milne, secretary of the com- 
pany, are president and vice-president, 
respectively. 


* ‘ * 


Thomas Parker, compensation insur- 
ance expert on the Pacific Coast, has 
been selected by the city council of 
Oakland, Cal., to draw up a plan which 
will cover all types of insurance dealt 
in by the city, as the first step in estab- 
lishing a municipal insurance bureau. 

As soon as the plan is finished it is 

be presented to the City Council for 
adoption or rejection. It is anticipated 
that Mr. Parker will recommend a sta- 
ti.tieal department, centralized control. 
ndardized methods, etc. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


FIRE APPOINTMENT 


Russel H. Seckendorf of Buffalo has 
been appointed special agent for the 
Camden Fire in New York State, as- 
sisting State Agent Edward O. Yackel. 


CAMDEN 


FULTON ENTERS CANADA 


The Fulton Fire Insurance Company 
of New York has been licensed to trans- 
act business in Canada. A. M. Stewart 
of Montreal has been appointed the 
Canadian chief agent. 
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ST. LOUIS UNDERWRITERS’ 
MEETING 


Joseph F. Holland, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for Missouri, in an 
address before the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of St. Louis, recently asked 
for the cooperation of the fire insurance 
agents and brokers of St. Louis in solv- 
ing the insurance problems of the peo- 
ple of Missouri. 

At the annual election of the associa- 
tion, F. C. Case of Case, Thomas & 
Marsh was elected president unani- 
mously. Other officers elected are: L. 
E. Bright, vice-president; Glynn B. 
Chipley, secretary; C. J. Kehoe, treas- 
urer. 
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Break-Up of Darby Day 
Fleet Looms 


Chicago F. & C. to Be Liqui- 
dated for Stockholders; Other 
Units to Be Reinsured 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 27.—Less than a 
year after he launched into the cas- 
ualty insurance field after a very suc- 
cessful career in life insurance, it would 
appear that finis is being written 
this week to the ambitious casualty 
promotion plan of Darby A. Day, of 
Chicago. 

The Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
of which Mr. Day is president, is not 
affected because its stock is owned by 
the Insurance Investment Corporation 
of St. Louis, headed by Massey Wilson 
and associates. 

The status of the Darby A. Day fleet 
this week is reported as follows: 

Chicago Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany: Reports are that the parent 
company which began with capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000 but which never 
began the active underwriting of busi- 
ness, is to be liquidated for the benefit 
of its stockholders. 

The Liberty Insurance Company of 
Dayton, which was a growing and suc- 
cessfully operating company prior to 
its connection with the Day interests, 
has been ordered liquidated under the 
supervision of the Ohio Insurance De- 
partment. 

Continental Indemnity Company of 
America, a Missouri corporation, the 
first unit acquired by the fleet, has 
been taken over by the Missouri In- 
surance Department for liquidation. 
It succeeded the Indemnity Company of 
America of St. Louis and its financial 
set-up was not materially changed dur- 
ing the time that it was affiliated with 
the Day fleet. 

Automobile Underwriters Insurance 
Company of Dallas, a going automobile 
‘ompany, is to be reinsured, and ap- 
proximately $75,000 in cash is expected 
to accrue to the parent company. The 
yreak-up of the fleet would indicate the 
lemise of the Darby Day Investment 
Corporation, which was the fiscal agent 
f the new fleet. 

The Chicago Fidelity & Casualty is 
aid to have assets of $1,900,000, but 
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E. M. ALLEN 


Former executive vice-president of the 
National Surety Company, who was form- 
ally elected president of the Company at 
a meeting of the board of directors this 
week. William B. Joyce was also re- 
elected chairman of the board. 








there is considerable doubt as _ to 
whether their intrinsic worth equals 
this estimate. The stock of the three 
subordinate companies are included in 
the parent company’s assets, in addi- 
tion to considerable farm mortgages. 

The Liberty Insurance Company re- 
cently was ordered to replace approxi- 
mately $700,000 of securities which 
Commissioner C. S. Younger of Ohio 
said had been substituted by the new 
management. This was not done and 
its assets, exclusive of the questionable 
securities objected to, are said to be 
approximately $500,000, and its liabili- 
ties are said to be $862,000. 

The Continental Indemnity Company 
originally was the Indemnity Company 
of America, which was in difficulties 
when Mr. Day and associates acquired 
it. Its assets are said to include con- 
siderable mortgages on Missouri real 
estate and stock in the Rock Monar 
Hotel in Kansas City. Its assets are 
non-liquid. The business of the Con- 
tinental Auto Insurance Underwriters 
of Springfield, a reciprocal, was placed 
in this company, and the reciprocal’s 
agency plant was made available to it. 

No statement is available for the 
Dallas concern, but reports that it will 
be reinsured are strong. 

(Concluded on page 39) 


“Guest Passenger” Act 
Held Legal 


Michigan Supreme Court Passes 
on Constitutionality of Pro- 
tective Law in Test Case 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. 27.—You can’t 
get away with any “friendly” automo- 
bile liability suits in Michigan. The 
State Supreme Court has upheld the 
guest passenger act which the 1929 
Legislature wrote on the statute books 
to protect insurance companies from 
liability suits instigated by friends and 
relatives of the insured motorist. 

The constitutionality of the act was 
debated here recently in a test case 
arising in a Kent County court. A 
young girl, injured in an accident while 
riding with a young man in his auto- 
mobile, brought suit against his insur- 
ance company. The judge of the cir- 
cuit court agreed with the plaintiff that 
the act freeing motorists from liabil- 
ity for injury to gratuitous passengers 
violated constitutional provisions. 

In the higher courts the plaintiff 
continued the argument that the act 
violated three Federal and State con- 
stitutional rights, namely, those ex- 
tending to citizens “equal benefit, se- 
curity and protection,” outlawing the 
taking away of “life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of the law” 
or denial of “equal protection of the 
law.” 


In its opinion, the supreme court dis- 
posed of the plaintiff’s contentions, and 
held that there was ample justifica- 
tion for the enactment of laws peculiar 
to the operation of automobiles. It de- 
clared that because such a great mass 
of litigation has arisen between host 
autoists and guest passengers, based 
primarily on the insurance phase of the 
situation, there was reason for the leg- 
islature to seek to protect insurers 
from the type of suit which involves 
collusion, perjury and fraud. 

The contention that the act deprived 
the plaintiff of property without due 
process of the law was held to be of 
no effect as a “right of action for tort 
in the future is not property and may 
be abrogated by legislation.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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U. S. CASUALTY APPOINTMENT 


The M. Byrne Co. of Newark, one of 
the oldest insurance organizations in 
New Jersey, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Newark by the United 
States Casualty Company. The com- 
pany will write all lines of casualty 
insurance, and is equipped not only to 
underwrite all forms of coverage, but 
is supplied with complete local claim, 
inspection, auditing and accident pre- 
vention service. 

The agency has for many years rep- 
resented the U. S. Casualty Company 
as its Jersey City agents. 


FEDERAL SURETY TO QUIT 
DIRECT WRITING 


The Federal Surety Company of 
Davenport will cease writing direct 
casualty insurance and surety bonds on 
February 5 and will confine its activ- 
ities entirely to reinsurance work. 
Headquarters offices will be moved 
March 1 from Davenport to New York 
and only corporate offices for legal pur- 
poses will be continued in that city so 
that Davenport may be the official home 
of the company. 

Peter J. Berry, vice-president and 
general manager, states that agents 
would be offered the opportunity to rep- 
resent one of the other casualty com- 
panies of the Lloyds Casualty Group. 
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Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


A complete line 


Why not offer a complete line of com- 
mercial, 
and health policies to your clients? 


industrial and group accident 


line enables you as a National 


Casualty representative to forge con- 


ahead. This line means satisfac- 


tory compensation to you and the con- 
tinued good-will of your clients. 


The liberal policjes of the National Cas- 
ualty are well known. 
ple that the minimum study acquaints 
you with all the distinctive features. 
they are so complete they care for all 


They are so sim- 
Yet 


Such policies are an indispen- 


sable part of your kit. 


You can establish a connection on a 
profitable basis by writing the Agency 
Department. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 


W. G. Curtis, President 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Rolland R. Rasquin 


R. R. Rasquin New Head of 
Consolidated Ind. 


Rolland R. Rasquin, former executive 
vice-president of the Consolidated In- 
demnity and Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the company at the 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors last week. John F. Gilchrist, who 
has been president during the last two 
years, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. James W. Brush- 
wood, superintendent of agencies, was 
selected to fill Mr. Rasquin’s position 
as executive vice-president. 

Mr. Rasquin, who is well known in 
insurance and surety circles, joined the 
Consolidated in January, 1929, before 
it had commenced operations, and has 
been in active command of the com- 
pany’s business development. He is a 
member of the National Democratic 
Club and of the Association of the bar 
of the City of New York. 

The comptroller of the company re- 
ported to the directors that during the 
first 20 days of January more than 
$309,000 in premiums had been written. 

Other directors in the company are: 
George J. Atwell, of George J. Atwell 
Co., Inc.; James W. Brushwood, George 
W. Donnan, William A. Nunlist, all 
vice-presidents of Consolidated, William 
F. Kenny, of the William F. Kenny Co.; 
William F. Marquardt, Comptroller of 
Consolidated; Harry L. Davis, ex-gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio; Henry G. 
Meigs of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; A. 
Bertram Samuels, Attorney of New 
York City; Robert M. Ferguson, of 
Robert M. Ferguson & Son, Inc.; John 
F. Gilchrist, chairman of the board; 
Rolland R. Rasquin, president of the 
company; Charles F. Zeltner and Otto 
H. Kroeger, both members of the firm 
of C. F. Zeltner & Co. 
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E. H. TAYLOR NOW VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF AMERICAN SURETY 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the American Surety 
Company of New York, held last week, 
the present officers of the company 
were reelected. Everett H. Taylor was 
also elected vice-president. 

Since 1928 Mr. Taylor has been and 
will continue as vice-president of the 
New York Casualty Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Surety Com- 
pany. He is a graduate of the National 
University of Washington, D. C. From 
1918 to 1924 Mr. Taylor was with the 
Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, and from 1924 to 1928. with the 
Eureka Maryland Assurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Taylor will have charge of 
casualty insurance claims for both 
American Surety Company and the 
New York Casualty Company. 

The election of C. H. Hall and Leon 
Sekeson as assistant secretaries was 
also announced. 


ON CALIFORNIA TRIP 


Frank J. O’Neill, president of the 
Royal Indemnity Company and the 
Eagle Indemnity Company, and 
Thomas Bean, manager of production 
of the Eagle Indemnity Company, are 
leaving on a business trip to California 
today. 


Darby Day Fleet 


(Concluded from page 37) 


Col. W. L. Taylor, who went to the 
Chicago Fidelity & Casualty in Sep- 
tember as executive vice-president, but 
who was not connected with the other 
companies in the fleet, submitted his 
resignation this week, and stated: 

“IT came to the Chicago Fidelity & 
Casualty last September and was 
elected the executive vice-president to 
be in charge of operating the company 
when it was ready to begin business. 

“The Darby Day Investment Cor- 
poration had acquired the capital stock 
of three other companies. The plan 
contemplated that these companies 
would eventually be merged into the 
Chicago Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
thereby giving that company a substan- 
tial agency plant and premium income 
from the beginning. When I found 
that this plan was not to materialize, 
| tendered my resignation, but the di- 
ectors requested that I continue for a 
while to be of what assistance I could. 
[ will leave January 31. 

“T have no stock in any of the com- 
panies, neither have I anything to do 
vith the management of any of the 
companies other than the Chicago 
Fidelity & Casualty.” 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY REPORTS 


The annual statement of the Mary- 
land Casualty 3altimore, 
shows that total premiums received dur- 
ing the year amounted to $31,379,004, 
which, less reinsurance of $1,875,674, 
leaves the total net premium income 
$29,505,329. The total assets are given 
as $45,210,674, the items being as fol- 
lows: Stocks and bonds, market value, 
less accrued interest, $32,796,689; real 
estate, $3,387,214; real estate mort- 
gages, $1,225,292; collateral loans, 
$100,000; cash in banks and office, 
$2,383,586; interest accrued, $210,046; 
premiums uncollected, less commission, 


Company, 
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$4,593,436; reinsured losses due from 
other companies, $88,458; agents’ bal- 
ances, $155,876; bills receivable, $270,- 
073. The capital stock of the company is 
$5,000,000 and the surplus $6,280,450. 
President F. Highlands Burns in his 
report says as to the outlook for 1931, 
“It must be remembered we are pass- 
ing through an unprecedented period 
and that our business to a large extent 
depends upon the general industrial 
and commercial situation. We are hope- 
ful that the present depression will 
soon disappear, so that business as a 
whole may attain a condition of greater 
stability, which should reflect itself 
favorably in the year’s results.” 




















The Central West 


Aims to maintain Agency rela- 
tions dedicated to the theory that 
the partnership interest best 
promotes success and, in the 
light of this conviction, intends to 
foster methods fundamental to 


business satisfaction. 


Is equipped to write practically 
every character of Casualty 
Insurance and Bonds and to ren- 
der individual attention to Agents 


in their problems. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Central West Casualty 


131 W. Lafayette Bculevard 


Company 


DETROIT 

















Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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INSURANCE Co. 
% AMERICA 


A Good Agency Company 


Incorporated in New York State 1891 
CAPITAL, $5,000,000 





ie: +4 





FIRE TORNADO 

TOURIST EXPLOSION 

OCEAN MARINE EARTHQUAKE 

AUTOMOBILE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

INLAND MARINE RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION 
AIRCRAFT PROPERTY DAMAGE 


HEAD OFFICE 


150 William Street, New York City 
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EARLY REPORTS OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1930 


Tii— FOLLOWING FIGURES FROM THE STATEMENTS OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES HAVE BEEN COMPILED FROM RETURNS MADE DIRECT TO 
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Total Losses Paid| Dividends | Dividends | Manage- 
7 Cc moet Admitted Net (Including Paid to Paid to ment Total 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Assets Net | Premiums | Total Adjustment} Stock- Policy- Expenses | Disburse- 
Paid Up Jan. 1, 1931) Surplus | Written | Income Expenses) _ holders holders Paid ments 

EE SSS _————7~ ——E 
Aucusta Mut. Plate Glass Co., Augusta, Maine ‘ Mutual $21,016 $16, 174! $8, 398| $9, 743| $3, 179). a $1, 238 $4, 684 $9, 100 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio $500,000; 19,000,522) 1,170,524 303,739) 6,095, 196} 195, 633) u. sefBersssevene 22, 164) 3,869,343 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mut. Ins. Co., Brooklyn, ae : .| 254, 416) 35,726 155, 948 | 163, 924} 31, 197)... ie Ree 65,831 97,028 
Great Western Ins. Co., Des Moines, Ia.. .. x 250, 000) 964, 215) 125, 000 786, 179) 840,951) 353, 680} $35,000} None 84,577 810, 022 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wisc. Mutual 4,031, 266) 687,988) 4,037 " 352) 4,223,472! 1,788,201} None 961, 088 1865,046) 3,719,295 
Income Guaranty Co., South Bend, Ind.... 124, 100) 235, 217 46,054 328,947) or = 154, 625 None None 160, 102 314,727 
Minnesota Protective Assn., Madelia, Minn. - a 14,742\u.... 4 5,861) 1,340 . : feed 3,270 4,610 
National Protective Ins. Assn., Kandas City, Mo... Association 76, 566 19, 087) 522, 334| 535 or 153, 275) ‘ - ae j 375, 188 528, 464 
Nevada Surety and Bonding Co., Reno, Nevada.. 250,000 347,018 74,303} 39, 943) 60, 006 a 5,000)... eer: 6, 000 19,865 
Reliable Automobile Ins. Assn., South Bend, Ind.... : : 187, 050 54, 086) 248, 583 254, 983 150, 673) i pane 136,618 287,291 
Richmond Beneficial Ins. Co., Richmond, Va. 25,000 274, 537 *238,711)u... : 450, 161 217, 943) 6,250)... = 205, 205 459, 958 
Ridgely Protective Assn. .§ Boston, Mass.. 4 j -| 1,103,839) 1, 141,875) 656, 893| 50,000)... . | 461,753) 1,220,932 
Southern Fidelity and Surety Co., Durham, N. C. 76, 100) 128, 218| 40,429 11,949} 17,570) 3,016) 2,857)... ‘ 17, 138 27,299 
State Cyclone Ins. Co., Lapeer, Mich.. | .| 231, 280 196, 294 37, 253) 441, 037) 307, 051| Bes ’ 146, 641 453, 692 
Travelers Health Assoc., Omaha, Neb..... sf Mutual 588, 143) 553, 180 742, 660) 768,350) 494,934 .| 156, 954 651, 888 

| | | 
+ Includes Life. u Unavoidable. t Underwriting expenses paid excluding = expense of $427,359. 
* Includes reserve. § Reinsured by the Loy. al Protective Insurance Co., Dec. 31, 1930. ‘ Exclading adjustment expenses. 















RECIPROCAL COMPANY MERGES 


The Iroquois Auto Insurance Un- 
derwriters of Danville, Ind., a _ re- 






ciprocal, has announced the reinsur- 
ance of the Security Automobile Insur- 






ance Association of Indianapolis. John 
C. Springer, formerly manager of the 
Security Underwriters, Inc., became 
vice-president. 











GEORGE W. POWELL RESIGNS 


George W. Powell, vice-president of 
the Public Indemnity Company, has re- 
signed and will terminate his connec- 
tion Feb. 1. Mr. Powell has not yet 
announced his future plans. 

He joined the Public Indemnity when 
the Georgia Casualty Company, of 
which he was first vice-president, 
merged with the former. 





NAMED KENTUCKY COUNCILLOR 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.— William A. Reisert, 
of Wm. A. Reisert & Co., local fire and 
casualty agents, of Louisville, has re- 
cent'y been named Kentucky councillor 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Mr. Reisert is a member 
of the executive committee, of the Ken- 
tucky body, and also chairman of its 
legislative committee. 
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Entire Floors of 


2921 to 9442 sq. ft. 


Affording a much desired 
individuality. 















al 


JO HN new york 


These superb OFFICES were 
uilt to YOUR specifications / 


Wi you inspect the many out- 
standing points of superiority 
— you will quickly understand why 
116 John was the choice of such 
representative organizations as the 
Marine Office of America and the 


Fireman's Fund. 


portant interests, by renting offices, 


have placed th 
proval on this 


surance Building. 


READY | 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 


AGENT 


225 Broadway 


Our representative on the premises 
will gladly show you through. 








Already nine im- 


eir stamp of ap- 
splendid new In- 


N MARCH 


Tel. BArclay 7-2000 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 























NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 





Brokerage Lines Solicited 











Leon Irwin & Co. | 











Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


25 CHURCH STREET 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries, 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 


Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 




















JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Inspections 

















J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 
GERMANTOWN 3105 














T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 














WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Jonathan G. Sharp Offices at 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 


Toseph Linder 
Evelyn M. Davis New York 























FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 




















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract. New York 

420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 























Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

PRICES 
Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 = -. 8.75 100 “ . 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Room 101 Memorial Bldz., Nashville, Tenn. 











J. Cnarles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 

Author 4 System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 

Attention to 

Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions 

228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 























Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











CHICAGO 














A FIRE INSURANCE BOOK BY TWO 
PRACTICAL UNDERWRITERS 
DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


Contains everything you must know to make a profit. 


The authors themselves earn their living in the business daily 
and their book is 
COMPLETE—UP TO DATE—AUTHORITATIVE 


Price $6.50 per copy 
Send for a circular describing its contents more in detail. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON 
cS 





NEW ORLEANS 
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